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The “Trib” is at it again 

We have several times called attention to instances 
of anti-Catholic articles and editorials appearing in the 
Chicago Tribune. In its issue for November 1 the 
“Trib” published a dispatch from its Roman correspon- 
dent, Henry Gaggiottini, entitled: “Italy’s Church 
Freedom Is for Catholics Only. Protestants Are Hit 
by Restrictions.” Most of the Protestant complaints 
cited in the dispatch prove next to nothing as far as 
restrictions on religious liberty are concerned. Cath- 
olic priests and Catholic institutions received public 
funds not awarded to Protestants. So what? Italy, a 
democracy, is a Catholic country, and its public policy, 
ratified at the polls, is based on that unquestionable 
fact. The essence of religious liberty requires that all 
religious groups be free to worship and disseminate 
their doctrines, provided such doctrines are not inimi- 
cal to public peace and order. Protestants in Italy 
enjoy that freedom. They have about as much religious 
liberty as all religious groups enjoy in the United 
States, where all are denied state aid. They certainly 
are more free than Catholics are in Sweden. If the 
“Trib” is sincerely concerned about religious liberty 
abroad, why doesn’t it play up the restrictions on 
Catholics in Sweden? No, this article is a “plant,” 
timed to coincide with the issue of a U. S. envoy to the 
Vatican, toward which the “Trib” is, of course, cool. 


... about the Waldensians 

Mr. Gaggiottini quotes the complaints of “Achille 
Deodato, head of the Waldensians.” That’s odd. Early 
last year we published the following (Am. 2/11/50): 


... In a dispatch printed in the Catholic News 
of New York, the Rev. Joseph J. Sullivan reports 
an interview with Dr. Guido Comba, secretary- 
treasurer of the Waldensian Church of Italy. Dr. 
Comba says that the Waldensians form the larg- 
est non-Catholic body in Italy. “Our Church has 
never been molested in any of its charitable ac- 
tivities,” he avowed. There are 200 Waldensian 
pastors in Italy who go about their work without 
interference. ... He asserted: “From a legal point 
of view Waldensians have the same rights and 
same footing as Roman Catholics.” 


If conditions have radically changed, we would like to 
know the reasons. It seems unlikely that the picture 
would change completely in twenty months, without 
a word of it being reported in responsible newspapers. 


Chronic question—the comic books 

Every year since 1948 the Cleveland Committee on 
Evaluation of Comic Books has done a much-needed 
job of scanning and rating all the output in that field. 
Its report is carried in Parents’ magazine—this year’s 
report appearing in the November issue. When we 
gave you their report for 1949 (Am. 2/4/50, p. 512) 
it turned out that of the 555 books examined, 70.2 
per cent had been found “objectionable in part,” “ob- 
jectionable” or “wholly objectionable.” This year’s re- 
port reveals that of 416 books examined, 39 were “very 
objectionable” (mainly because of the increase of the 
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horror theme—9 per cent this year as against 6 per 
cent last) and 111 “objectionable” (because of pre- 
occupation with crime and other social ills not in keep- 
ing with wholesome living ), while 119 drew the charge 
of “some objection” (not specified ). Lumping all these 
together, we find that 64.7 of the comic books are still 
not the type of thing you would want your children 
to read. Only 147 of the books were rated “unobjec- 
tionable’"—and not even that is a positive approval. 
Not much change in the picture, is there? However, 
the Committee reports some consoling features. Pub- 
lishers have been more cooperative. Some of them re- 
port that their better comic books are the best sellers. 
And the wholly objectionable comics seem more and 
more to be published by fly-by-night firms, who pub- 
lish one or two numbers and then fold up. If you desire 
information, or lists of the evaluated comics, send ten 
cents in stamps to the Committee on Evaluation of 
Comic Books, Lock Box 1468, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. The 
Chicago Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women, 
506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, though its coverage 
is not quite so extensive, has available a list of ac- 
ceptable comics. 


Warren Austin objects to America 


Section C of item 50 on the agenda of the UN As- 
sembly now meeting in Paris reads: “Draft code of 
offenses against the peace and security of mankind.” 
This Review warned last month (Am. 10/8) that “The 
Reds could entrap us at Paris” if the Code were ap- 
proved by the Assembly before our Government had 
a chance to scrutinize it. In what we believe was the 
nick of time, two Congressmen, Daniel A. Flood (D., 
Pa.) and Charles J. Kersten (R., Wis.) went into ac- 
tion. Both agreed with us that the code could be so 
interpreted as to outlaw liberation movements origi- 
nating in this country. Congressman Flood inserted 
our editorial in the Congressional Record and wrote 
warnings to the U. S. delegation. Congressman Kersten 
asked U. S. Chief Delegate Warren Austin if the code 
“might not prevent implementation of that portion of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951 which provides for 
$100 million for aid to underground organizations in 
Communist-dominated countries’—a provision Mr. 
Kersten had sponsored. We have space to quote and 
analyze only the first of Mr. Austin’s six paragraphs 
in reply. Wrote Mr. Austin: 
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The draft code referred to in your letter was 
drawn up in their expert capacity by representa- 
tives of free countries. Its purpose was quite the 
opposite of the interpretation referred to in the 
article from AMERICA magazine. The purpose was 
clearly to prevent the type of subversionary tac- 
tics presently used by Communist Russia to carry 
forward its stated purpose of dominating the 
world. 

Mr. Austin concealed the fact that the “representatives 
of free countries” worked from a preliminary draft 
prepared by Rumanian Vespasian V. Pella, whose 
wording they followed almost literally in the ques- 
tionable Section 5. What purpose the writers had is 
quite beside the point, as Mr. Austin, a lawyer, must 
realize. What counts is the interpretation which can 
be put upon the words of any law. 


.- + but his objection is overruled 

Mr. Austin ended his letter of October 10 to Mr. 
Kersten on this reassuring note: “Viewed in this light, 
I see no danger from this section of the code to what- 
ever activities our Government undertakes in behalf 
of human freedom.” So why all the fuss and feathers, 
Mr. Congressman? Mr. Austin clearly implied that he 
would not support the demand made in our editorial 
that “the draft code be taken off the agenda of the 
Paris Assembly in order to give the United States and 
its allies time to study its provisions.” Fortunately, the 
State Department professionals were not so naive. In 
a letter dated October 26, Dr. Pius Grigaitis, executive 
secretary of the Lithuanian American Council, re- 
ceived these assurances from Jack B. Tate, deputy 
legal adviser to the Secretary of State: 


It is the view of the Department that extremely 
careful study needs to be given this matter before 
deciding on any further steps in relation to the 
draft code, and that therefore no final action 
should be taken on it at the forthcoming session 
of the General Assembly, but that it should be 
sent to Governments for their study and comment. 


That was all we asked in the first place, but the inci- 
dent raises two further questions. Will our delegation 
make any attempt to discover who bootlegged the 
draft code into the Assembly agenda, in clear violation 
of Section (h) of the statutes of the UN International 
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Law Commission? This section provides that “The 
Commission shall invite the Governments to submit 
their comments on this document within a reasonable 
time.” Secondly, how much latitude should be allowed 
Mr. Austin in the interpretation of our Government's 
policies? In any case, it is a good thing the two Con- 
gressmen forced the issue out into the open. 


Judicial reform fails in New Mexico 

Despite the approbation of the State Bar of New 
Mexico, the proposal for a modified “Missouri plan” 
judiciary was defeated by the citizenry of New Mexico 
in a recent special election (see “Should judges be 
elected?” by Robert F. Drinan, Am. 8/4). The opposi- 
tion came from highly placed elective officials who dis- 
liked, among other features of the proposed reform, 
the failure to provide in the new system for some meth- 
od by which a judge, up for popular election after 
serving his first term by appointment, might protect 
himself against the smear tactics of a newspaper or a 
special interest group. The “Missouri plan,” it will be 
recalled, places judges on a nonpartisan, uncontested 
ballot after their first term. They cannot electioneer. 
Each judge is required to attain a simple majority of 
“yes” votes in order to obtain another term, but no 
judge may campaign for himself in any way. Hence a 
qualified judge might be powerless to protect himself 
in the face of organized opposition. In these days when 
able public officials are so readily calumniated, the 
possibility of a judge’s losing his position because of a 
statutory prohibition against self-defense is not at all 
far-fetched. The American Bar Association and the 
American Judicature Society, which have fathered the 
appointive-elective “Missouri plan,” would do well to 
modify this feature of the proposal lest the New Mexi- 
co experience be repeated. 


CIO tackles jurisdictional disputes 

At a meeting of the CIO executive council, the week 
preceding the start of the national convention on No- 
vember 5 in Manhattan, President Philip Murray 
staked out a claim to real union statesmanship. In 
recent years the CIO has been plagued by the same 
jurisdictional rivalries which for a half-century have 
bedeviled the AFL. Well aware that nothing is more 
harmful to trade unionism or more exasperating to 
employers and the general public than jurisdictional 
strife, Mr. Murray determined on a tough, effective 
means of rooting out the incipient evil. From now on 
squabbling CIO affiliates will be directed to settle 
their disputes peacefully among themselves. If they 
fail to do so, they will be obliged to accept the medi- 
atorial offices of the CIO Director of Organization. 
Should this high official be unable to persuade the 
parties to come to an agreement, the dispute goes 
automatically to an arbiter, or impartial chairman, who 
is empowered to hand down a final and binding de- 
cision. This procedure promises to be really effective 
because the arbiter’s decision, by previous agreement 
of the parties, enjoys full legal force and can be made 
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operative, if necessary, by recourse to the courts. That 
is the unique feature of the plan, distinguishing it 
from various AFL efforts to deal with the problem. 
Already thirty-four of the CIO’s forty-one internation- 
al affiliates have signed a contract to abide by the new 
procedure, and representatives of the others will fall 
into line as soon as they receive the necessary authori- 
zation from their unions. At the risk of bruising tender 
sensibilities, we suggest that the AFL adopt the same 
scheme, or, if this is asking too much of human nature, 
one that is equally airtight. 


From assistance to insurance 

The country is much bigger today than it was in 
1940, with many more people over 65 and many more 
under 18. The war left behind thousands of disrupted 
families, and inflation has taken its toll of the dollar 
in terms of purchasing power. In spite of these ad- 
verse factors, we are now spending less per capita on 
public assistance than we spent in 1940. Ten years ago, 
according to Wilbur J. Cohen, technical adviser to the 
Commissioner of Social Security, the public-assistance 
share of the national income amounted to 3.44 per 
cent. Last year it dropped to 1.13 per cent. As Lucy 
Freeman noted in the New York Times on November 
4, in the first of a series of four informative articles, this 
improvement is partly attributable to favorable eco- 
nomic conditions. It is also largely due to amendments 
to the Social Security Act which Congress voted in 
1950. Among these amendments two were especially 
important. The first increased payments under the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance program to 
reflect the decreased value of the dollar. The second 
liberalized the qualifications for eligibility under the 
Act, bringing into the system another 10 million people. 
As a result of these improvements, the number of 
oldsters receiving Government pensions, to which they 
contributed, jumped from 3 to 4 million in a single 
year. There was also a heartening decrease in the num- 
ber of pensioners who also receive public assistance 
(i.e., “relief’), although about 400,000 of these must 
still be helped from general tax revenues. Thus the 
trend is running away from assistance toward insur- 
ance, which was the original aim of the Social Security 
Act. That is as it should be. - 


Australian “good neighbor’ policy 

One of the historic anomalies of the past fifty years 
has been the survival of Australia as a free and inde- 
pendent nation. The country has remained happily 
isolated, a sparsely settled “white man’s land” on the 
fringe of the vast, overcrowded continent of Asia. 
Since World War II, however, Australians have been 
apprehensive. Britain, their traditional protector, no 
longer holds a dominant position on the international 
scene. Asia has come to life as a decisive force in her 
own right in world affairs. Australians have been shak- 
en loose from the conviction that they are too remote 
to be hurt by world events unless they buy into them. 
As a result they are now buying into them, and fran- 


tically so. It was Percy Spender, the present Foreign 
Minister, who first proposed the idea of a Pacific pact. 
Though Australia’s contribution to the UN armies in 
Korea has been small, it was quick and effective. The 
country has leaped with enthusiasm into participation 
in a Commonwealth technical development plan (the 
so-called Colombo Plan) for Southeast Asia. Australia 
is convinced that she can retain her structure and in- 
dependence only if she enters into an active and 
friendly association with her neighbors by assisting 
their political, economic, scientific and cultural devel- 
opments. As a recent hard-hitting pastoral of the Aus- 
tralian bishops points out, this awakening to the neces- 
sity of assisting Asia’s poverty-stricken millions must 
be implemented if Australia is to survive, but it must 
proceed from the proper motive—from Christian chari- 
ty and not merely from the fear of Communist ex- 
pansionism. Elsewhere in this issue (see pp. 177-8) 
we are publishing an article setting forth the reasons 
the Australian hierarchy has given for adopting a new 
policy towards Australia’s Asiatic neighbors. 


A tribute to the Catholic Mind 

Like the next fellow, magazine editors enjoy an oc- 
casional pat on the back. This one, in the form of a 
letter from a world authority on Catholic social teach- 
ing, arrived at our offices last week: 


Just a note on the November Catholic Mind. 
It was a very good issue. I am filing about eight 
pieces for permanent reference. This, coming 
right after the classic October issue, puts your 
batting average way up. 
Which eight articles the author of this nice compli- 
ment filed away we don’t know. We feel sure, how- 
ever, that among them was the essay explaining in a 
practical way what the average citizen can do to stop 
communism. Then the two articles on alcoholism were 
likely deemed to have permanent value, along with the 
lucid study of the relationship between religion and 
psychiatry. It is most improbable that our learned 
friend failed to clip the penetrating analysis of the 
white-collar worker’s attitude toward unionism, which 
Fr. Joseph Fitzpatrick, S.J., of Fordham, contributed, 
or the comment on union dictatorships. And, of course, 
the editorial “Moralists and the Bomb” was filed away, 
and the widely discussed Vatican letter to the French 
Semaines Sociales on social medicine. Great as was 
our pleasure over ringing the bell eight times in a 
single issue, it was matched by the kind reference to 
the “classic October issue.” That was the big 128-page 
“special” devoted to commemorating the anniversaries 
of Pope Leo’s On the Condition of the Working 
Classes, and Pius XI’s On Reconstructing the Social 
Order. We have distributed more than 20,000 copies 
of that number. Orders are still coming in. We would 
like to see more AMenicA readers subscribe to the 
Catholic Mind in order that they might have spelled 
out for them in full texts the authoritative statements 
of Catholic social teaching on which we base our 
writing in these pages. 
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Two weeks ago an editorial in this Review (Am. 11/3) 
analyzed the report of the Douglas Senate subcommit- 
tee on Ethical Standards in Government. In view of 
all the loose talk about separation of Church and 
State, there is a passage in the 577-page volumé of 
Hearings accompanying the report which deserves to 
be quoted in full. It was a statement made by Senator 
J. William Fulbright to the subcommittee, when he 
appeared to argue for the establishment of a Commis- 
sion on Ethics in Government. He said: 


May I suggest another problem . . . which I 
think would be a good thing for the commission 
to consider, the idea of separation of Church and 
State, which Jefferson had a lot to do with. I have 
often felt that his ideas have completely gone 
astray, that he never intended that religion should 
be separated from education. He wanted it sep- 
arated from government. But the growth of pub- 
lic education under the aegis of government has 
accounted for a strange situation whereby we 
have almost eliminated religion from the life of 
our young people, sort of by an accidental de- 
velopment which he did not foresee. I do not be- 
lieve he foresaw that the major part of educa- 
tion would become almost entirely public. But it 
is a matter which I think is a very serious one. | 
do not know what to do about it. It is a very diffi- 
cult thing for public people to deal with. It is an 
ideal situation for a group of eminent men to con- 
sider so that we will not become completely 
atheistic as a nation. Fundamentally, our Govern- 
ment is based on the religious codes we started 
out with (Hearings, p. 265). 

Whether one believes that the Senator's estimate of 
Jefferson’s position is or is not entirely accurate is be- 
side the point. The important thing is that a public 
man at a public hearing should himself give such an 
estimate of the state of education in this day and age. 
Mr. Fulbright’s own career has been divided between 
education and government. He is a former Rhodes 
scholar, a one-time president of the University of 
Arkansas, and he now has dozens of scholars studying 
all over the world, under the Fulbright Act. 

Speaker after speaker at the hearings had held that 
the moral standards of government people are not 
going to be any higher than those of the people at 
large. Many admitted that these latter are deplorably 
low. At various times, Mr. Fulbright intimated in his 
questions that the whole problem was one of educa- 
tion, but until he spoke himself I had thought he 
meant “educating the public.” Now it is clear that he 
meant the educational system. | 

Mr. Fulbright described the process well: the first 
step was divorcing religion from the state; the second 
was making education a function of the state; the 
third was divorcing public education from religion. 
The results are plain to see. Wi_Frip Parsons 
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St. Louis University Institute of Technology announces 
that the Engineer’s Council for Professional Develop- 
ment, sole accrediting agency for all engineering so- 
cieties in the United States and Canada, has just ac- 
credited its curriculum in Geophysical Engineering, 
the first time this honor has been given to any institu- 
tion. In 1925, Rev. James B. Macelwane, S.J., founded 
at St. Louis a department of geophysics, the first to be 
established in any institution of higher learning in the 
world, and forerunner of the Department of Geophysi- 
cal Engineering. 

Bb Montezuma Seminary, founded in Montezuma, 
N. M., in 1987 as a seminary-in-exile for the persecuted 
Mexican church, has produced 665 priests, one-sixth 
of all the diocesan clergy now serving in Mexico. Al- 
though persecution has ceased, the seminary will con- 
tinue its operation to assist the dioceses of Mexico 
without major seminaries and as a safeguard against 
closure of the seminaries that do exist, still a possibili- 
ty because of antireligious provisions in the Mexican 
Constitution. 

p At the 29th Annual National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, held in Boston in October, Monsignor 
Luigi Ligutti, Executive Director of the Conference, 
pointed out that not more than six per cent of the 
Catholic population of the United States lives on 
farms. To parallel the national average, about sixteen 
per cent should return to the land. There are, Mon- 
signor Ligutti noted, 78,000 towns and villages in the 
nation with populations of less than 2,500. Only about 
10,000 of these have Catholic churches, served by some 
5,000 priests. 

p An anonymous group of British Catholic laymen 
plan to put up 6,000 large posters on prominent sign- 
boards throughout Britain at Christmas to show the 
Nativity scene and emphasize the true significance of 
the season. Last year the same group displayed 3,000 
posters of the Crib. 

p> The Albertus Magnus Lyceum for Physical Science, 
Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill., is a 
research institute set up to assist scientists in the inte- 
gration of their vocation with the perennial culture of 
the Faith. In the summer of 1952, a six-weeks course 
will be held for graduate students, teachers and re- 
search workers in physics, chemistry, biology and 
psychology, for discussion and analysis of the most 
important contemporary problems in physical theory. 
p> The Macmillan Company has just published a new 
edition of Adrian Fortescue’s The Roman Missal. A 
supplement contains additional Masses used in En- 
glish-speaking countries and those for the greater 
feasts of the principal religious orders. The edition 
comes in five different bindings; prices range from 
$3.75 to $10. R. V. L. 
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Western peace offensive 


The loudly-heralded disarmament plan submitted by 
the Big Three Western Powers to the UN Assembly 
on November 7 was neither sensational nor new. It 
was little more than a combination of proposals which 
the Soviet Union had long since rejected separately. 
No slightest chance exists that this “package deal” 
will win its acceptance. Why, then, was the plan for 
“the regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of 
all armed forces and all armaments, including atomic,” 
presented again, and with such fanfare? 

President Truman answered that question in his 
commentary on the plan the same day. “We cannot 
permit the history of our times to record that we 
failed by default.” That seems to sum up his position 
on the question of disarmament. He used exactly the 
same words in his presentation of substantially the 
same program to the UN Assembly a year ago. He 
was talking for the record, but hoping that it would 
be read in the present as well as in the future. He 
was just as aware this year as he was last year that 
the men in the Kremlin could not agree to a census 
of their arms and armed forces, nor to “continuous 
fact-finding” by teams of neutral inspectors, without 
abandoning the whole idea of the police state which 
they have established. They could not agree to the 
invitation, however persuasively worded, to tear down 
the Iron Curtain. 

That was the major “difficulty” Mr. Truman alluded 
to when he declared: “Nevertheless, as responsible 
men and women, we must try for disarmament in 
spite of all difficulties.” 

That note of responsibility—of America’s responsi- 
bility for the peace of the world—is what saved the 
President from being guilty of insincerely seconding 
unrealistic proposals for purely propaganda purposes. 
His address was much more than an interpretation 
of the Allies’ disarmament plan. It was a solemn 
enunciation of America’s present world policy. As 
such, it came none too soon. 

Evidence has been mounting that America’s tre- 
mendous armament build-up, official gossip about 
“new and fantastic weapons,” the detonation of all 
types of atomic bombs, the well-publicized progress 
of the Eisenhower army and the open establishment 
of bases around the Soviet Union have excited the 
Russians and disturbed not only the neutrals but our 
allies as well. In our concentration on building “situ- 
ations of strength,” we have not taken sufficiently into 
account the growing fears of our potential enemies 
and our active allies that we might one day be tempted 
to use those situations as launching platforms for a 
preventive war. We have not, as we should have, kept 
insisting with the Russians that our purposes are 
peaceful and with our allies that they are protective. 
As a consequence, Soviet propaganda has convinced 
millions of Europeans that we plan to involve them 
in an atomic war that will wipe them out, and millions 
of Asiatics that we are the world’s war party. 
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President Truman has now given the whole world 
the solemn assurance that the United States knows 
exactly what it is doing, and why. Our aim is security 
and peace. We would prefer to reach that goal by 
way of balanced disarmament. As long as that road 
is blocked, we must take the low road of building up 
the defenses of the free world. We seek no more than 
power enough to deter Russian aggression, in the hope 
that the Kremlin will abandon its aggressive policies. 

That is the message which we must repeat over and 
over, day after day, to the whole worrying world. 


“God and free enterprise” 


Although it has not been featured in the society col- 
umns of the daily press, a rather remarkable betrothal 
involving a Catholic party seems to be in the making. 
It is to be, like so many marriages of “prominent” 
Catholics, a “mixed marriage,” in fact, what is tech- 
nically called “disparity of cult.” The groom is the 
typical rather well-off Catholic businessman; the bride, 
“Miss Free Enterprise.” Unless someone reminds the 
groom of the religious impediments to such a union, 
it may come off—with the tragic consequences that 
accompany the worst kind of mismatings. 

We are again reminded of this dangerous betrothal 
by the publication of God and Man at Yale, by William 
F. Buckley Jr. (Regnery. $3.50), soon to be reviewed 
in these pages. In many respects this is an admirable 
book. That a recent college graduate could write it is 
only less remarkable than his having gone ahead and 
written it. A trenchant, well-ordered, well-docu- 
mented, well-written critique of the basic value-system 
of his Alma Mater by a young graduate is a rarity in 
literary circles. 

Nevertheless, God and Man at Yale dramatizes the 
trap into which a great many well-intentioned Ameri- 
can Catholics are falling--in some cases, being led. 
The trap is well camouflaged, and ought to be identi- 
fied in plain terms. It consists of bracketing “God” and 
“free enterprise” in such a way that, owing to a trun- 
cated understanding of Catholicism, a firm believer in 
Catholic religious truth sees in economic individualism 
an ideal life partner. 

If we put the situation the other way around, these 
otherwise good Catholics see plainly that the typical 
economic “collectivist” (the label they apply to any- 
one other than an economic “individualist” ) is either a 
religious agnostic or a scoffer, or even an atheist. The 
“collectivist” often belittles human freedom in the eco- 
nomic and political sphere. What is more natural for a 
Catholic—especially if he is fairly well off—than to 
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regard state intervention in economics and support 
of social-security programs as somehow allied to re- 
ligious agnosticism and positive unbelief? Catholics 
made the same mistake in Europe when they recoiled 
so far from radical revolutions flying the banner of 
democracy as to retreat into the citadels of reaction. 

The trouble with Mr. Buckley is not that he finds 
fault with the economics taught at Yale. Judged in the 
light of Catholic social teaching, it seems to be open 
to serious criticism in many ways. The trouble with 
Mr. Buckley is that he does not judge it in the light 
of Catholic social teaching. That he should not have 
learned much about such teaching at Yale—apparent- 
ly not even that a body of Catholic social teaching 
exists—is hardly surprising. 

As a result, the young graduate quite unwittingly 
succeeds in contravening Catholic moral doctrine as 
applied to economics and politics on almost every 
topic he takes up. He argues against “collectivism” on 
purely economic grounds (p. 52). “Morality” and 
“justice” for him—when he mentions them, which is 
very rarely—mean only individual property rights. The 
“social good” is a vague “something” collectivists 
prize more highly than private property (p. 84). His 
unawareness of the moral authority of the state to 
regulate economic society seems fairly complete. 

In a word, Mr. Buckley’s own social philosophy is 
almost as obnoxious to a well-instructed Catholic as 
the assaults on religion he rightly condemns. That’s 
why the bracketing of “God” and “free enterprise” in 
the ultra-conservative sense should be exposed as a 
seriously wrong mésalliance. 


The cancer of corruption 


The recent suspension of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue in Nashville, Tenn., followed by the resigna- 
tion of his opposite number in Brooklyn, brought to six 
the regional bureau heads who have either resigned 
or been suspended. Sen. John J. Williams (R., Del.), 
who had vowed that he would smoke out the dis- 
honesty in the bureau, could well feel that he had ful- 
filled his promise. Rep. Cecil R. King (D., Cal.), has 
been chairman of the House subcommittee which has 
done much of the actual smoking out. 

Brig. Gen. John B. Dunlap of Dallas, appointed on 
June 27, at the age of 47, to replace George J. Schoene- 
man as Federal Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
has complained that the King subcommittee has made 
headlines out of data his own bureau was working on 
and had supplied to Mr. King. It seems pretty obvious, 
however, that public airing of dishonesty is more like- 
ly to produce reforms than intra-bureau efforts alone. 

In all fairness, it must be admitted that trying to 
keep 58,000 employes honest while they are handling 
upwards of $40 billion in tax collections is an em- 
barrassingly tough job. The fact that responsible rev- 
enue agents are poorly paid (one under suspicion was 
getting only $4,800 a year) and that some taxpayers, 
with taxes rising all the time, are quite ready to “settle 
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for less” through corruption of Federal officials makes 
supervision all the harder. 

On November 1, Frank E. McKinney, new chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, proposed that 
the nation’s sixty-four revenue collectors be put on 
civil-service footing. President Truman, after having 
dismissed the idea, then agreed to recommend it to 
Congress. This reform may help, but it would not 
necessarily prevent subordinates from “fixing” tax re- 
turns and pocketing part of what they settle for. And 
if the Department of Justice, as has been charged, has 
obstructed the prosecution of tax delinquents, the pro- 
posed reform would not reach that top-level evil. 

While both sensational and condemnable, such 
graft is probably only a minor part of the corruption 
bedeviling American society. To get an idea of its 
true dimensions you have to take a look at something 
like the New York waterfront, now tied up by a strike. 

In the Appendix to the Congressional Record for 
September 27, Sen. Alexander Wiley (R., Wis.) had 
reprinted the text of a CBS program in its “Nation’s 
Nightmare” series. This portrayed the unbelievable 
combination of extortion, theft and murder which has 
been routinized in the Port of New York. Cargo valued 
at $16 billion pours through this port every year. The 
stevedoring companies, it seems, made a practise of 
hiring ex-convicts as longshoremen. These thugs in 
turn monopolized power in the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, the “union” (if that is the right 
word ) of the 35,000 terrorized longshoremen. Accord- 
ing to James Walsh of the New York Crime Committee, 
the employers find, given the present situation, that 
“it’s good business to hire criminals” as the best way 
to “keep the men in line.” “They say they're not re- 
formers. They’re in the business to make money.” 

Organized thievery—of whole shipments of Swiss 
watches, according to one illustration given—is esti- 
mated at $60 million a year. With that kind of money 
in the hands of mobsters, you don’t need any imagina- 
tion to see how they manage to keep the police and 
politicians at a safe distance. 

Whose fault is such an octopus of corruption as 
this? Everybody's, to some extent. Remember that 
national political leaders do not, as a rule, build up 
local and State party organizations. They deal with 
them as they find them. If crooks and mobsters con- 
trol the party organizations where you live, have you 
done anything to root them out? 

The sad fact is that many “respectable” citizens, 
Catholics included, are playing ball with these crooks 
and mobsters. Chasing Communists out of the State 
Department (vicariously, of course) is often the occu- 
pation of those who “compound for sins they are in- 
clined to, by damning those they have no mind to.” 

On November 6 the voters overturned the Republi- 
cans in Philadelphia for the first time in 67 years. They 
unseated the incumbents in 20 upstate New York 
cities. They elected Rudolph Halley as a reform Presi- 
dent of N. Y. City Council. We hope the houseclean- 
ing works. 
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Protestant states 
ai the Vatican 


Robert A. Graham, S.J. 








Waar QNE MIGHT CALL Protestant states are 
not conspicuous by their absence in the diplomatic 
corps accredited at the Vatican. For almost a century 
and a half representatives of such countries have been 
formally accredited to the Holy See. At the present 
moment, Finland is represented by a chargé d'affaires. 
Before the war, two other Baltic states, Latvia and 
Estonia, predominantly Lutheran, had envoys in Rome. 
The Netherlands, traditionally considered Protestant, 
is represented today by a Protestant Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. In Germany, at the time of this writing, the 
dispatch of an Ambassador to the Vatican has been 
delayed by the Bonn Government until domestic agree- 
ment can be reached as to whether the nominee should 
be a Catholic or a Protestant, the representative of the 
old State of Prussia having always been a Protestant. 
The Protestant legation most in view today in Rome, 
however, is that of Great Britain. 

The mere fact that many states having a long tradi- 
tion of strong anti-Catholic sentiment have been of- 
ficially represented at the Vatican sufficiently proves 
that no theological connotations are involved and that 
anti-Catholic feelings in predominantly Protestant 
nations are not allowed to counterbalance the clear 
interest that these states have, or had, in being diplo- 
matically present there. There is no need to insist that 
in the assumption of direct relations the Protestant 
states no more wished to advance the cause of Cathol- 
icism or to recognize the theological claims of the 
Pope than the Holy Father himself, by exchanging 
diplomatic representatives, intended to give aid and 
comfort to Protestants or to repudiate the decrees of 
the Council of Trent. 

If theological controversies today play no role large 
enough to prevent the sort of contact made possible 
by diplomatic relations, it was not always so. The 
story of the beginnings of these relations between 
Protestant states and the Holy See is a long one, 
studded with many false starts and curious maneuvers 
before it was tacitly agreed to leave religious dif- 
ferences aside, at least in this case, in order to take 
care of the urgent needs of both Church and State. 

There was a long period after the Reformation dur- 
ing which the Protestant rulers would not on principle 
enter into official communication with the Holy See, 
to say nothing of sending an envoy there. There were, 
indeed, during this period, a few scattered instances 
of temporary missions, more or less secret or unofficial, 
whose intent was religious reconciliation. But no formal 
or permanent mission came to Rome avowedly rep- 
resenting a Protestant monarch. 


In this second article of his series on the place of the 
Holy See in world diplomacy, Fr. Graham shows how 
various Protestant states came to realize the value 
of having an envoy accredited at the Vatican. Fr. 
Graham studied at the Institute of Higher Studies in 
Geneva, Switzerland, where he made a special study 
of the diplomatic relations of the Holy See. 


The ice was finally broken in 1805 when the Prus- 
sian savant, Wilhelm von Humboldt, took his place 
in the diplomatic corps at Rome as Minister-Resident 
of Prussia, and in the following year as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary. With the fall of Napoleon, other non- 
Catholic princes of Germany sent formal diplomatic 
representatives to Rome on permanent or temporary 
assignments. 

Although the year 1805 marked the beginning of 
formal relations between Prussia and the Holy See, 
unofficial relations had been set up much earlier. Back- 
door negotiations had been going on as far back as 
1747, if not before, when Frederick the Great named 
an agent in the Eternal City to take care of Prussian 
business at the papal court. This agent (first an Italian 
nobleman and after him an Italian priest) had no 
diplomatic standing. The Prussian king hotly insisted 
upon this fact when his rivals in Vienna scoffed at 
hearing the news that Prussia had accredited a man 
in Rome. “It is incompatible with my principles and 
with my situation in respect to the Court of Rome 
to have anyone formally accredited there. Such a thing 
[he wrote to his envoy at the Habsburg capital] has 
never entered my mind.” 

The nomination of an official agent in Rome was the 
culmination of a ridiculous situation in which both 
Rome and Potsdam pretended to ignore each other, 
whereas they were actually vitally concerned with 
the politico-religious problems arising from Prussia’s 
acquisition of Catholic-populated territories in the 
east. It took sixty more years before the two parties 
could bring themselves to recognize officially what 
had been going on all the time. When this finally 
happened it was with a minimum of fuss, so as not 
to shock the traditionalists in either capital. Cardinal 
Consalvi, one of the great Cardinals Secretary of State, 
who took the step, did not attempt in his memoirs to 
give any ideological explanation of this break in papal 
tradition. “The times had too much changed,” he re- 
marked laconically. Obviously the King’s ministers 
in Potsdam agreed with him. 

Great Britain herself went through the same —_— 
and political struggle before coming around to ac- 
crediting an envoy at the papal court. In 1814 Pius 
VII wrote to the Prince Regent suggesting, among 
other things, an exchange of diplomatic representa- 
tives. Viscount Castlereagh, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 
ordered the matter looked into. The stumbling block 
was a law dating back to the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
prohibiting, under dire penalties, any sort of com- 
munication between the British Government and 
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Rome. This law cropped up frequently in discussions 
during the succeeding decades. In fact, the King’s 
law officers were virtually a century in deciding that 
it was a dead letter. 

In the interim, all sorts of curious devices were 
adopted to get around the Elizabethan prohibition. 
In 1829, for instance, in order to acknowledge the an- 
nouncement made by Pius VIII upon his accession, 
Lord Aberdeen availed himself of the Minister of Han- 
over in London to have the Minister of Hanover in 
Rome (another Protestant legation) explain that as 
King of England His Majesty could not reply to-the 
letter, but as King of Hanover he 
took this means of conveying his 
acknowledgment and thanks. As 
this seemed too far-fetched a way 
of abiding by the law, from 1832 
on Britain stationed a semi-official 
agent in Rome. This functionary, 
who usually had the standing of a 
clerk in the Foreign Office, re- 
ported to the Foreign Secretary but 
had no diplomatic character. This 
semi-official mission was closed in 
1875. Among its holders were dip- 
lomats who later reached distinc- 
tion in their careers. One of these was Lord Lyons, 
British Minister in Washington during the Civil War, 
and later for many years Ambassador in Paris. Another 
was Odo Russell, who as Lord Ampthill was Minister 
in Berlin in the time of Bismarck, after 1871. 

In 1848 the character of business to be transacted, 
and the unsatisfactory system that existed, prompted 
Lord John Russell to ask Parliament to repeal the law 
of Queen Elizabeth and to authorize formal diplomatic 
relations. The reaction in ultra anti-papal circles, as 
might have been expected, was prompt and violent. 
But it was not more prompt or violent than that of the 
Irish patriots, who detected in the motion one more 
attempt to reduce Ireland to submission. At a mass 
meeting organized by the patriots, the bill was de- 
nounced and the Prime Minister was quoted as having 
said, apropos of his bill: “We have tried to govern 
Ireland by coercion and have failed; we have tried to 
govern it by conciliation and have failed also. No 
other means are now open to us except those we are 
resolved upon using, namely, to govern Ireland through 
Rome.” Whether or not Lord Russell actually used 
these words, they reflect fairly accurately at least one 
of the background factors involved. The bill authoriz- 
ing the sending of an envoy to the Vatican passed, was 
never acted upon, and was repealed in 1875. 

Finally, the outbreak of war in 1914 gave Britain 
the occasion to abandon a custom that had resulted 
only in making the country look ridiculous, while 
actually working to its disadvantage. The first envoy 
was Lord Howard, who, with his immediate wartime 
successor, Count de Salis, was a Catholic. The legation 
was put on a permanent footing by Lloyd George after 
the war. In order to placate the more rabid anti-papists 
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in England, he determined that thereafter the envoy 
would be a Protestant. 

It is noteworthy that to date England has not agreed 
to receive in exchange an Apostolic Nuncio, as the pa- 
pal Ambassador is called. There is an Apostolic Dele- 
gate in London, but, like the Apostolic Delegate in 
Washington, he has no diplomatic character. Neither 
the State of Prussia nor, later, the Reich, ever con- 
sented to receive an Apostolic Nuncio, or even an In- 
ternuncio, until after World War I. The first Nuncio 
in Berlin was the future Pius XII, then Cardinal Pacelli. 
In these cases, contrary to the usual practice, the re- 
lations were not based on recipro- 
city. It was easier for a Protestant 
state to send its envoy far away to 
Rome than to receive an ecclesiastic 
as the Pope’s Ambassador on its 
own soil. It might be added that 
the local hierarchy from time to 
time viewed the coming of a 
Nuncio with little enthusiasm. In 
' his own time Cardinal Manning 
was strongly against it. 

At Rome, too, prejudice and 
tradition were not completely in- 
operative during all this time. At 
one period Rome sought to have Catholics named as 
envoys of Protestant states. On one occasion in the 
first half of the last century, it refused its agreement 
to the nomination of the Austrian diplomat Lebzeltern, 
on the score of his wife’s not being a Catholic. The 
obligations of the wife of an Ambassador who in time 
might be dean of the diplomatic corps (so Rome 
reasoned) would not be easy for a non-Catholic to 
fulfill with ease and decorum. On the other hand, to 
complete this survey, it should be noted that in 1872 
the Vatican refused to accept Cardinal Hohenlohe, 
proposed by Bismarck as Ambassador of the Kaiser. 

The precedents and experiences of the two great 
Protestant Powers, Prussia and Great Britain, suggest 
that if the United States does not in the near future 
establish formal diplomatic relations with the Holy 
See, it will sooner or later find itself engaged in behind- 
the-scenes negotiations and contacts rendered neces- 
sary by events beyond the control of either Rome or 
Washington. In some instances these negotiations, or 
the formulas adopted to legitimize them, will be 
viewed by posterity as ridiculous maneuvers that throw 
little credit upon a great Power. On other occasions 
these contacts could be a source of positive harm 
through being carried on outside the framework of 
the ordinary administration of our foreign policy. 

If the United States turns its back upon the obvious 
demands of its own interests, this can only be to 
the disadvantage of the party which by its own free 
choice is unwilling to adopt the normal and traditional 
means of entering into contact with the Holy See. 
Today the temptation is strong to imagine that the 
United States, having gotten along famously without 
such relations with the Vatican for these many decades, 
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can continue to do so regardless of the ever-widening 
circle of our foreign-policy commitments. The example 
of Prussia and Great Britain points entirely in the op- 
posite direction. In postponing the inevitable the op- 
ponents of relations with the Holy See will only help 
magnify the importance of the decision when it finally 
arrives. Present efforts to stymie the appointment of an 
American Ambassador to the Holy See will, in the 
perspective of history, only serve to recall Edmund 
Burke’s famous dictum that small minds ill suit great 
empires. 


Australia’s bishops 
weigh Asia’s future 





Andrew Boyle 


F OR VARIOUS REASONS, some good but most 
bad, bishops make poor copy in the secular press un- 
less they happen to fall foul of governments on the 
wrong side of the Iron Curtain. Their doings as dig- 
nitaries may sometimes be worth a tew lines; their say- 
ings as personalities may catch the ear of an occasional 
columnist. But rarely do their pastoral letters make 
banner headlines. Bearing this plain journalistic fact 
in mind, one may think it natural that the latest joint 
pastoral of the Australian hierarchy should have 
aroused little interest in their own land, and less be- 
yond its shores. 

Through the enterprise of the Catholic Herald (Lon- 
don) however, the most important sections of the 
text of the joint pastoral were reproduced in its Sep- 
tember 14 issue. Copies were sent to a number of 
British Members of Parliament for comment. Their 
response was swift and strong. Almost without excep- 
tion, these politicians, Catholic and non-Catholic and 
representing different parties, welcomed it as one of 
the boldest and most realistic statements on an urgent 
world problem that had ever come their way. It is 
more than probable that if copies could be circulated 
to members of the U. S. Congress, their response would 
be just as appreciative. For the Australian bishops 
have taken a dispassionate look at the quick spread of 
communism in Asia; and their diagnosis of its local 
causes and only lasting cure is clear and pointed. 

Looking at the troubled Asiatic scene from their 
vulnerable position “down under,” Australia’s bishops 
see the need “for a great act of international charity 
which challenges the imagination, the moral worth 
and the essential Christianity of Western statesmen 
and of the Western peoples to whom they are responsi- 





Andrew Boyle is a script writer for the British Broad- 
casting Company and an associate editor for its world- 
wide feature program “Radio News Reel.” 


ble.” They advert to America’s Point Four Program 
and even seem to hint delicately at the party contro- 
versy to which it has given rise when they add: 


Various expert bodies in the United States have 
recommended the precise program we have put 
forward, not so much for the moral reasons which 
should be utterly compelling for Christians, but 
because of the sheer necessities of foreign policy. 


They also offer advice on the carrying-out of the relief 
plan—advice that is equally applicable to the British 
Commonwealth’s 6-billion-dollar Colombo project for 
opening up the resources of South and Southeast Asia: 


If it is left to business interest operating for 
private profit, it will not be undertaken at all, for 
the returns will not be as great as those which can 
be obtained elsewhere. Nor would Asia accept 
this type of business investment, of which it has 
had so bitter experiences. If it is left to politicians, 
as distinct from world statesmen, it may well be 
that the nations involved in the program would 
forget their obligations if the military power of 
international communism were eliminated .. . 

The salvation of Asia—and the consequent pres- 
ervation of this country [Australial— ili be 
achieved only if the Western world continues to 
realize its duty to the poor and oppressed people 
of that great continent; only if it acts in the ey 
edge that this is a moral issue and not primarily 
an economic or a political matter. 


Those are strong, unswerving conclusions—probably 
too strong for the average secular editor to stomach. 
Disgruntled readers would surely resent the uncalled- 
for interference, in an already controversial issue, of 
a bench of bishops. More thoughtful readers, however, 
might intelligently question the premises from which 
those conclusions are drawn. That is why American 
Catholics are entitled to know the grim facts of the 
Asian situation as the Australian hierarchy sees them. 

This broad survey of the darkening horizon begins 
with some forceful criticism of Australia’s past neglect 
of her own responsibilities. The bishops remark that 
her survival as an independent nation for the fifty 
years since Federation must appear as “an historical 
anomaly.” And they go on to explain why: 


To the north of Australia lie a thousand million 

eople suffering from a dreadful poverty that must 
be seen to be realized. In this Australian subcon- 
tinent of Asia there live a few paltry millions of 
Europeans who, in the very worst times and at the 
very lowest standards, have lived a life which to 
the down-trodden inhabitants of Asia would seem 
to be one of unbelievable ease and comfort. ~ 


Australia has been left alone until now because it 
took a second world war to shake to its foundations the 
colonial system which kept much of Asia in subjection 
for a century. 

“In the six brief years since the end of the Second 
World War,” comment the bishops, 

European military power has disappeared from 
Asia. . . . As the military picture is thus trans- 


formed, so the political scene is revolutionized. 
New Asian nation-states potentially great and 
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powerful, with large populations and large unde- 
veloped economic resources, have been estab- 
lished. . . . Finally, industrialization has begun on 
the mainland of Asia. In one great area alone— 
Manchuria—whose population grew in a few years 
from 30 to 42 million people, there exists already 
a heavy industry which is capable of sustaining 
a war effort on a modern scale. 

The return of Japan to the field of international 
action restores another industrial economy to the 
resources of Asia. 


But what causes the anxiety of Australia’s hierarchy 
is not the birth of new nations like India, not the rash 
of new independence movements 


that has broken out and spread in RE D CHINA 


territories still held by Europeans, 
not the ebb tide of anger against 
political and economic oppression, 
but certain imponderable factors in Y 
the situation which “carry within Y 
themselves the seeds of war and 
aggression.” 

The dangers confronting Aus- 
tralia—and the United States, too, 
since the new Pacific security sys- 
tem has bound both countries to- 
gether in a pact to resist aggression 
—are described in broad, vivid ly dian 


terms: 


Because of its own under- 
population and underdevelop- 
ment, Australia must inevitably 
attract those nationalist Asian 
regimes which are on the look-out for prestige 
and are able to harness the martial energies of the 
hungry millions behind them... . 

The seemingly impregnable bulwarks behind 
which Australia sheltered in the past have been 
torn down. The vacuum thus created is being filled 
by powerful forces which will be driven either by 
land hunger or by nationalism or by communism 
to expand until they have overrun and subdued 
this country. 


That is the gigantic outline of the shadow overhanging 
both Australia and its smaller sister, New Zealand, to- 
day. Stringent defense measures may help defer the 
day of reckoning, but they cannot put it off indefinite- 
ly. Only positive, disinterested action by Western na- 
tions with the capital resources to ease Asia’s tremen- 
dous economic burdens can turn the minds of its new 
and potentially dangerous rulers to tasks of internal 
construction. The Australian bishops by no means 
shrink from facing their own country’s part in this 
desperate, eleventh-hour effort to avert disaster 
throughout the Pacific area. “Is there any valid moral 
reason,’ they ask, 


why we should strive for the survival of Australia 
as a nation predominantly European? The moral 
justification of Australia’s survival will not simply 
be found in Australia’s own achievement. ... We 
have refused to populate this country. Contracep- 
tion has ravaged our population. We have de- 
nuded the land and crowded our people into great 
cities. . . . Nor will the necessary justification be 
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found in any false assumption of racial superiori- 

ty which too often underlies the so-called White 

Australia policy. 

In the last analysis, the bishops contend, there is only 
one valid argument which will evoke the sacrifices 
needed to preserve Australia as “a nation of primarily 
European texture.” 

With all its defects, Australia is still to a con- 
siderable degree a Christian country. The program 
of European emigration which is already under 
way will add greatly to the strength of the Chris- 
tian elements in this country. 

If these European migrants 
are properly absorbed into the 
Australian community, within 
a century Australia can be- 
come a great Christian com- 
monwealth. A Christian nation 
located so close to Asia as Aus- 
tralia could be a major force 
in the conversion of Asia to 
Christianity. But if Australia 
were absorbed by Asia within 
the next twenty years... it 
would be the elimination of a 
Christian culture by a pagan 
culture. 

” Australia, together with its Western 
‘ partners, must prove its Christian 
spirit by fulfilling its duty of charity 
towards the peoples of Asia. The 
?, investment of a portion of the sur- 
Yj, pluses of the Western world—not to 
secure the exorbitant profits of the 
past, but to ensure that Asia can maintain her people— 
is one of the methods by which the crying problem of 
Asia’s proverty can be solved. Australians must edu- 
cate public opinion within their country, so that “when 
great financial sacrifices must be made in the interests 
of our Asian neighbors, no vested interest or sectional 
group will be allowed to stand in the way.” More than 
that, “they must arouse the public conscience of the 
Western world, convincing it that the most remote 
Asian peasant is a brother to the citizens of the West 
and entitled to their fraternal aid.” 

The notion of “charity” in the strictly Christian 
sense of the word as the real motive for implementing 
a new, enlarged Point Four program should be the 
means of galvanizing Christian opinion throughout 
the West in its support. Lesser motives, such as en- 
lightened self-interest or fear, are bound to be mixed 
up in the thoughts of those who have to draw up and 
administer the project. Ingratitude or suspicion may 
well be the only acknowledgment at first from those 
who benefit by it. But delays, obstacles and discourage- 
ments are nothing beside the appalling alternative of 
destructive nationalism and unchecked communism. 

The bishops grimly emphasize the penalty for fail- 
ure: “Unless all of these things are done, Australia 
will not survive.” But they end on a note of hope, not 
of despair: “Under God, it is only greatness—of heart, 
of mind, of spirit—which will save a nation endangered 
as Australia is today.” 
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Reading in an age 
of looking 





R. J. Hurley 





The annual flexing of academic muscles by teachers, 
librarians and associated workers in the educational 
vineyard is now well under way. If we read the augu- 
ries correctly, reading and books will find in television 
a whipping boy for a decrease in library circulation. 
A recent Public Library Inquiry has confirmed the 
fears of alarmists in this matter. However, each decade 
has resounded with a similar cry—the automobile, the 
motion picture, the radio and—if our memory serves 
us correctly—even the bicycle have felt the lash. The 
cure, many seem to think, lies in more, if not better, 
reading. 

To the thoughtful parent, librarian and teacher there 
are several intriguing aspects to these alarums and 
excursions. One is that reading is still the basic form 
of communication, in spite of Edison’s prediction that 
scientific gadgets would do away with books and teach- 
ers. A second is that the book is the basic tool of read- 
ing, although magazines and newspapers are nearer 
to the popular heart. A third aspect is that of the 
semantics of the word “reading.” We would like to 
investigate the meanings various people attach to this 
~—an undertaking suited to National Book Week. 

The average parent encounters reading as an obsta- 
cle his children must hurdle to achieve success in 
school. It is an essential piece of our educational ma- 
chinery. Patrick and Angelo and Stanislas are handed 
pre-primers and by phonetics or sight reading taught 
to change the little black symbols on the page into 
words and meaning. It all looks very simple. The eye 
is trained to make a series of jumps along the printed 
line in a rhythmic fashion and fast enough to have the 
individual words merge into a meaning. Fortunately 
for most children this ability is achieved almost auto- 
matically. 

As children progress through the grades, the de- 
mands made upon their ability become increasingly 
greater and in some instances a gap widens between 
ability and accomplishment. At this point, teachers 
begin to refer to “slow” readers and use the term 
“remedial.” And we parents begin to wonder just what 
contribution we have made to the twenty-first century. 
An oculist may correct the deficiency but more often 
a reading specialist is needed—and that specialist is the 
exception rather than the rule in our schools. Unless 
there is some corrective work, the child’s morale can 
be seriously damaged in the elementary grades. This 
is especially true of boys who constitute nine out of 
every ten remedial reading cases. To these children, 
reading is a laborious art and not the joy it can and 
should be. 





LITERATURE 
AND ARTS 











Before turning to another phase of our subject, we 
might take a second glance at an often overlooked fac- 
tor, that of acquiring a vocabulary. Dr. Thorndike has 
staked out a fairly well-defined group of words to be 
mastered in each grade. But if we examine what a 
child studies in school, it is not one subject but a dozen 
and each one has its own vocabulary. If you did not 
become poetic over English grammar, and are in a 
majority thereby, it was probably due to a failure to 
understand the technical terms associated with 
grammar. 

Consider the technical vocabulary of chemistry, of 
geometry, of commercial and shop courses, even of 
history. As for religion, Father Pfeiffer’s The Catholic 
Picture Dictionary, a beginner’s reference, has at least 
350 terms! And if a child does not understand the 
language of a subject, he may fail and set off a chain- 
reaction leading to dislike of books, of teachers, of 
school, of reading, of libraries. Our responsibility is to 
provide enough books and of the right quality to make 
learning a fascinating business for every child. 

Even in this streamlined one-semester course in 
reading I have just modestly offered, there are psy- 
chological overtones apparent. It is at this point the 
parent finds his children expressing a dislike for teach- 
ers and books. It is consoling to reflect that babies do 
not jump from their cribs and cradles with matches 
lighted to burn down libraries, bookstores and schools. 
But something happens to them along the road to 
growing up and if we can determine what that “some- 
thing” is, we may go about finding a remedy. 

To quote one authority, Dr. Arnold Gesell of the 
Yale Clinic of Child Development, reading begins at 
the age of eighteen months when the child can turn 
a page. Then at two years our budding bibliophile 
likes to hear rhymes, to touch books and to look at 
pictures. The average child, and we admit he is a 
figure of speech, has a fairly definite pattern of reading 
which any librarian can plot for you. Individual dif- 
ferences determine just where on this reading-interest 
chart a child will find himself. Grade does not coincide 
with ability but is a relative measure of ability. In any 
ordinary grade, we find six levels of reading ability so 
that in the fifth grade a child may have third-grade 
ability or eighth-grade ability. 

This means that in every classroom we need a wide 
variety of books to stimulate the slow as well as the 
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advanced reader. Besides a good book collection for 
every grade, we need an attractive, accessible decen- 
tralized library for every school, under the direction 
of a trained librarian. The dollars we spend for books 
for this library may prevent more dollars to doctors 
for the wear and tear on our nervous systems in the 
home; they may also keep the psychiatrist away from 
our door. 

There is no excuse in these days of beautiful books 
for not having enough books—and attractive ones. Our 
job is then to place the books where the children will 
mentally fall over them. We need to compete with 
the drugstore and newsstand with their tawdry publi- 
cations. If we are in doubt as to what to buy or where 
to get it, such clubs as the Junior Literary Guild or the 
Catholic Childrens’ Book Club exist to help us. And 
somewhere near should be a librarian. A classroom or 
school where some children are bored because they 
have read everything and other children are bored 
because they can read nothing, is not an educative 
experience. We are storing up dynamite instead of 
dynamics. 

Five years of the child’s life is pre-school and in the 
home. Parents have an obligation to set the right emo- 
tional tone, the correct attitudes towards books and 
readings. In the Bill of Rights for children is that right 
to be read to and this includes Peter Rabbit. Admitted- 
ly the story of Peter being chased by Farmer McGregor 
becomes a bit monotonous after the hundredth per- 
formance. You can have the satisfaction, however, of 
reviving a lost art. The home needs to place social ap- 
proval upon reading, to accept it as a normal and 
favorite pastime. 

The child should have his own library and be en- 
couraged to buy books. On the high-school level we 
give a respectful tug at our forelock to the Teen Age 
Book Club which does exactly that. Furthermore, the 
personal library of a child should be correctly housed, 
protected from the sun and rain, from jam and crayons 
and the teeth of assorted pets. An orange crate from 
the corner grocery and painted red and blue has made 
a perfectly acceptable bookcase for our trio. Any boy 
can bend an old license plate to make a bookend. Along 
with that car in every garage, let us have a bookcase 
in every child’s playroom. The love of books as well 
as the love of God should have its natural beginning 
in the home. 

Turning this word “reading” around to another light, 
we find a sociological aspect. We want our children to 
be good citizens of this world. Each parent has his 
own list of character traits, ideals, attitudes or value- 
system he wishes his children to have. We suspect the 
following items might be mentioned: honesty, hard 
work, fair play, kindness, loyalty to country, love of 
family, religious faith, courage, the understanding of 
other people and appreciation of the beautiful. This 
decalog is a rough and ready one and the reader is 
left to do the polishing. We can provide the soil for 
them by having books of inspiration, information and 
recreation in home and school. 
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Many parents seize on the word “information.” We 
have plunged overboard into a sea of printers ink in 
this matter of non-fiction for children. How-to-do and 
how-to-make books are developing a generation of 
gadgeteers. One entire page in the current issue of the 
New York Times Book Review is devoted to Science 
Picture Books. As we have discovered with atomic en- 
ergy, the socialization of our knowledge is essential 
to the preservation of civilization. Let junior blow up 
the house with his Triple Whammy Chemical Set but 
also let him know the significance of home. 

Perhaps a story best illustrates this situation. In a 
child clinic, the worker was trying to interest a so- 
called non-reader by giving him an airplane book, then 
one on ships, on trains, on automobiles, when the 
youngster exclaimed, “Ain’t you got no human books!” 
There are sufficient human books written if we can 
only break our fixation on facts. Let us give our chil- 
dren inspirational poetry, biographies of heroes of 
peace, accounts of heroic moments in history and above 
all the treasure of the Bible and religion. The child, 
as well as the man he will become, does not live by 
bread alone. 

The term “heritage” might be used at this point. 
There is a group of books which every American child 
should read. We should be presumptuous to make a 
list for any child. There are some suggestions avail- 
able as, for instance, The American Child's Heritage, 
twenty-five children’s books which interpret America, 
compiled by the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Balti- 
more. These are recent books, but we might also recall 
the giants of yesterday. We should want our children 
to be friends with Jim Hawkins and Meg, Jo, Beth and 
Amy; with Tom Sawyer and Heidi; with Smoky and 
Peter Rabbit. They should meet King Arthur, Roland, 
Sigurd, Cid and Cuchulain. The Arabian Nights, 
Mother Goose, Grimm’s tales and Alice are part of this 
heritage which essentially is the finest literature of all 
times and all peoples. 

There is also a developing Catholic literary heritage 
in America, although individual books and authors 
are not easily tapped for the honor. We remember 
Harry Dee and Tom Playfair and Percy Wynn of 
Father Finn, but we understand he is old hat today. 
If we tend to have a casual attitude toward the “clas- 
sics,” those books which everyone else should read, we 
might remember that they survived because of some 
intrinsic contribution to the race. The discovery of this 
element will invariably reveal one or more of the ideals 
we wish our children to have. Perhaps it is the kindness 
of Heidi, the courage in Treasure Island, the devoted 
family life in Little Women. Out of such raw materials 
comes the fiber essential to a citizen who can defend 
his faith and country in these troubled days. 

More and more will be heard about the American 
Library Association’s book-discussion program entitled 
“Heritage of the United States in Times of Crises.” It 
is underwritten by the Ford Foundation in a half- 
dozen cities this year and we hope the venture will 
succeed and find greater scope next year. We would 
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like to propose a Junior Heritage of the United States 
program. If this sounds stratospheric, we might men- 
tion a group of seniors in a Catholic high school who 
meet after hours each week to discuss the great writ- 
ings of American history, such as the Declaration of 
Independence. Interestingly enough, the Washington 
Public Library has fostered this group. Much can be 
done on the elementary school level as well as in the 
home. It would be revealing to many parents to learn 
exactly what their children do get from Tom Sawyer. 
Perhaps in Treasure Island, Long John Silver may be 


the hero instead of Jim Hawkins. Dom Verner Moore 
formerly of Catholic University, a pioneer in the field 
of bibliotherapy, always discussed assigned books 
with his patients. Let us sit down with our children 
and talk about their books. It could well be said, tell 
me what you read and I will tell you what you are. 

Reading, as exemplified by books, is the endless 
thread which connects the past, present and future, 
heaven and earth. We cut it only at our peril, ignore 
it only at our loss and preserve it as one hope for a 
better world. 








AMERICA balances books for the children 


{f you will read this survey of the best 
in children’s books for the past six 
months or so in connection with the 
comment on p. 169 about the chronic 
problem of the comics, you will see 
that the inculcation of good reading 
habits in the young is a problem per- 
haps more important now than at any 
other time in our cultural history. And 
if we further complicate it by mention- 
ing the battle-cry of TV, then it be- 
comes a headache indeed. 

Quite apart from the moral ques- 
tions posed by the comics—and that is 
indeed the first consideration for par- 
ents and teachers—there is the question 
of the growth or stunting of the imag- 
ination. One of the features that com- 
mends children’s books is that they de- 
mand reading—even those books that 
appeal most to the eye for the very 
young. And with real reading goes the 
imagination at work. This is one reason 
why good science-fiction is not to be 
brushed aside. To be sure, much of it 
is concerned with the newest gadgets— 
electronic, atomic and others—which 
signalize the age in which today’s 
child lives. But if concern with space- 
ships, rockets and what not is couched 
in terms of a vivid story, of real and 
convincing characters, the young 
reader stands to gain much. 

It is, of course, in the field of moral 
and spiritual values that the imagina- 
tion can be most fruitfully exercised. 
It is not to be thought that an imagina- 
tive approach to the truths of the faith 
is thereby a materialistic approach. 
The effort to make real and present to 
ourselves the scene and the people in 
the scene, say at the Nativity of Our 
Lord, during His public life and His 
Passion and death, is one of the finest 
ways to bring home the reality, the 
meaning of the underlying dogma. 

You will note that some of the books 
annotated in the following columns are 
singled out for commendation on this 
score. They are the books that ought 
to leap to your attention first, even 
though many of them are not con- 
cerned with strictly dogmatically 


spiritual truths. Home life, relations 
with one’s neighbor, the natural vir- 
tues of honesty and initiative and the 
rest, make their most potent appeal to 
the young—and even to the older— 
reader when the appeal is soundly 
imaginative. 

The lament must be made, however, 
that there are all too few books of this 


Suggestions for the young 


The “budding bibliophile,” as Mr. Hur- 
ley calls him in his introductory ar- 
ticle, has a wide choice spread before 
him this season—or rather, his parents 
have, if they will read and choose 
wisely. It seems, however, that there 
is a dearth of books for the very young 
that emphasize the spiritual element. 





(From All Falling Dewn) 


The committee whose devoted work 
make this round-up possible have un- 
earthed only two books of this kind 
that can be recommended. They are 
The Trees Kneel at Christmas, by 
Maud Hart Lovelace (Crowell. $2.50) 
and If Jesus Came to My House, by 
Joan Gale Thomas (Lothrop. $1). 

The first is a delicate little story of 
how Afify, a little Syrian girl living in 
Brooklyn, heard her grandmother tell 
the tale of how the trees back home 
knelt to pay homage to the new-born 
Christ Child. She knew a secret place 
in Prospect Park where there were 
three little cedar trees, and so, while 
the family was at midnight Mass, she 
slips off to visit her trees. What hap- 
pens makes a lovely tale about a very 
real little girl. 

The second book tells in verse and 
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type from the hands of Catholic au- 
thors. The writing of juvenile books 
may not be very lucrative—though 
some of the favorite authors are so pro- 
lific that they apparently make a good 
thing of it—but it is definitely an apos- 
tolate. Congratulations, then, to all 
those engaged in it, and a fervent 
prayer that their number may increase. 


listener and tyro reader 


illustration how a little boy imagines 
he would heap gifts on the Christ 
Child if He came to visit, and how he 
comes to know that he can tum 
imagination into reality by seeing the 
Little Lord in other children. It is a 
shame that there are not more books 
of this type to help the little biblio- 
phile bud in the right way. 


PLENTY OF ANIMALS 


Bears and cats lead the field this 
season. There are four books on bears 
and three on cats to be mentioned. 
Bear Party, by William Du Bois (Vik- 
ing. $2), recounts how all the teddy 
bears in Koala Park become mad at 
one another and how the wise old bear 
who lives in a tree restores peace with 
a lively costume ball. The illustrations, 
as befits the subject, are lively and gay. 

Browny Bear's Picnic, by Katherine 
Wood (McKay. $1.50) tells how 
Browny and his friends enjoy their pic- 
nic in the woods and foil the attempted 
depredations of Walter Wolf. Young 
ones will enjoy the jolly sepia illustra- 
tions. But in Little Bruin and Per, 
by Haaken Christiansen (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $1.25), Michael Fox is the 
hero, when he saves Little Bruin, the 
small boy Per and Mother Bruin, who 
have all fallen into the muddy pool. 

And a funny tale, in “dead-pan” 
style, is The Bear and the Beaver, by 
Charles Frankel (Sloane. $1.75). The 
two decide to change places for the 
winter—the bear works like a beaver 
and the beaver hibernates. Come 
spring, they both decide that it’s the 
bear’s life for both of them. 
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Come next the cats. The hero of 
When Jenny Lost Her Scarf, by Esther 
Averill (Harper. $1.50), is really the 
firehouse cat, who routs the dog who 
had purloined the scarf and so saves 
the annual cat picnic. In Lost and 
Found (Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1), 
Kathryn Hitte describes the different 
ways in which a kitten, a puppy and a 
little boy find their way home—the 
boy had the advantage, because he 





(From Finders Keepers) 


could think and speak. And Kate 
Seredy, in Gypsy (Viking. $3), tells 
in story and beautiful black-and-white 
sketches how a kitten grows into a 
cat. 

Here are two picture-stories of dogs. 
Waggles and the Dog Catcher, by 
Marion B. Cook (Morrow. $2), is 
about a homeless little dog who likes 
to carry things about in his mouth. 
That is what leads him into his 
troubles. His wild flight and the happy 
ending are gayly illustrated. Finders 
Keepers, by Nicholas and Will (Har- 
court, Brace. $2), has two dogs, Nap 
and Winkle, undecided about which 
of them is to keep the bone they have 
dug up. The impasse is soon decided 
when a rival tries to steal the morsel. 
The angular illustrations are full of 
movement that will catch the eye of 
the young ones. 

Two horses, a hen, a goose and a 
cow follow in the animal parade this 
season. Phyllis McGinley’s The Horse 
Who Had His Picture in the Paper 
(Lippincott. $2) is a sequel to The 
Horse Who Lived Upstairs. The horse 
Joey only wanted to become famous so 
his master, Mr. Pulaski, could sell 
more vegetables and buy more things 
for his six children. His ambition and 
how it was realized are told in sprightly 
style. The ambition of Polly, a broken- 
down work horse, on the other hand, 
was to get enough oats to eat. How 
she did, to the consternation of the 
beautiful show horses, is told by Marc 
Simont in Polly's Oats (Harper. 
$1.75). 

An imaginative, if ludicrous story 
of a hen that digs up a treasure of gold 
coins in the garden and thus saves her 
mistress from the poorhouse, is told 
by Kathleen Hale in Henrietta, the 
Faithful Hen (Coward-McCann. $2). 


On the other side of the picture, 
Petunia, a goose with a well-defined 
personality, finds no treasure, not even 
the treasure of song, for she simply 
cannot carry a tune. Nevertheless, 
things turn out very well for her in an 
hilarious story by Roger Duvoisin, 
Petunia and the Song (Knopf. $1.75). 
And the cow in this procession has the 
strange distinction, in the story by Es- 
ther Gretor, Kippie the Cow (Messner. 
$2), of having taken on some of the 
characteristics of a donkey. It is trans- 
lated from the Danish by Kurt Singer. 

Finally, the adventures of a three- 
legged turtle and a wood-mouse are 
told respectively in Minn of the Missis- 
sippi, by Holling C. Holling (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3) and Pipkin Sees the 
World, by Rosalie Fry (Dutton. $2). 
The first is a good book for youngsters 
who show an interest in animal life; 
the second is just a straightforward 
story of how the mouse, after many 
escapes, finds peace and comfort in an 
abandoned bird-house just large 
enough for his family. 


ENSEMBLES OF ANIMALS 


The Great Big Wild Animal Book, 
by Feodor Rojankovsky (Simon & 
Schuster. $1.50), displays, on large 
single or double page spreads, animal 
families from near and far. There is 
a single line of large type across the 
bottom of each page, and the art work 
makes this one of the more successful 
in the Golden Book Series. 

A fanciful tale of all the animals in 
the forest when the Indians were in 
possession of the land makes up In- 
dians, Fire Engines and Rabbit, by 
Roy Lee (Little, Brown. $2), and 
finally, What If, by Helen and Henry 
Tanous (Simon & Schuster. 25¢), re- 
lates the strange happenings when and 
if animals and trees and clouds start 
performing in an upside-down way. 
This is another of the Golden Books. 


Easy SToRIES OF PEOPLE 


One of the best of this group for the 
very young is Leo Politi’s Little Leo 
(Scribners. $2). The author always 
writes with a wonderful zest and 
warmth and they are present in this 
story of an _ Italian-born family 
which goes back to Italy from their 
California ranch, where little Leo, with 
his dazzling cowboy suit, soon has all 
the little Italian children playing Wild 
West. The illustrations match the fine 
story. 

Katherine Milhous tells, in Patrick 
and the Golden Slippers (Scribners. 
$2), how the little boy gilds all the 
shoes of the band in order to get him- 
self a costume for the Philadelphia 
Mummers’ Parade. But he forgets to 
gild his own till the last minute. How 
he does it in the nick of time, leads 
the band as mascot and wins the prize 
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is an interesting story told with a rol- 
licking swing. 

Christopher and the Columbus, by 
Kathryn and Bryon Jackson (Simon & 
Schuster. 25¢), relates the adventures 
of the boy and his ferry-boat-friend 
captain when they mischart their 
course, sail out to sea and rescue 
three lost boys. Robert and His New 
Friends, by Nina Schneider (Simon & 
Schuster. 25¢), is a quiet but attractive 
story of how a rather lonely little boy 
sets out to find new friends and does 
so with the aid of a bagful of dough- 
nuts which he obtains from a friendly 
baker. 

An animal, this time a certain Theo- 
dore Turtle, plays a big part in The 
Adventures of Benjamin Pink, by 
Garth Williams (Harper. $2). What 
starts as a quiet day’s fishing ends up 
a shipwreck, a found treasure and 
many escapades with the animals. 
There is a rather Alice-in-Wonderland- 
ish quality here that makes for a better- 
than-average book. 

The influence of TV on childrens’ 
books is marked in Giddy-Ap, Giddy- 
Ap, by Charlotte Steiner (Doubleday. 
$1.25), in which the little boy dresses 
up and sets out with his lasso to rescue 
people, just like the TV cowboys. 

A droll and Christmasy story comes 
along in Torten’s Christmas Secret, by 
Maurice Dolbier (Little, Brown. 
$2.50). Torten is one of Santa’s 
gnomes and he is worried to see the 





(From Of Courage Undaunted) 


letters from the bad children thrown 
into the wastebasket. With the help 
of Drusus, a polar bear, he makes a 
sleigh trip of his own, only to run into 
unexpected company in a New Jersey 
chimney. 

The beauty of strange places will 
appeal to the beginning reader in Ray- 
mond Creekmore’s Fujio (Macmillan. 
$2). It is the story of how a little 
Japanese youngster who had always 
dreamed of climbing the mountain has 
his dream realized when he is only 
ten. The simplicity of the plot and the 
truly lovely lithographs make it a de- 
light. 


For BEGINNING GADGETEERS 


Mr. Hurley has lamented the em- 
phasis on this type of book, but we 
cannot just omit them altogether. Here 
are some that may help in the answer- 
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ing of the youngsters’ perpetual “why?” 
In Mr. Rouse Builds His House, by 
Stefan Thermson and Barbara Wright 
(Lothrop. $1.25), delightful nonsense 
is used to convey the information 
about the things that make the best 
kind of house. In order to help his son 
and his friends build a play house, 
Tim’s father shows him the use of 
simple tools, as Jerrold Beim tells it in 
Tim and the Tool Chest (Morrow. $2). 

Again for animal fans, Anna 
Pistorius’ What Dog Is It? (Willcox 
& Follett. $1.50) will help the young 
reader identify 49 types of dogs. The 
information is given in response to 
such interesting questions as “What 
dogs have webbed feet?” and so on. 
An unusual and superior picture book 
is All Falling Down, by Gene Zion and 
Margaret Graham (Harper. $1.75). It 
enumerates various kinds of falling 
things that fascinate children, such as 
apples from trees, snow, rain, leaves 
and stars from the sky. 

Good news for parents will probably 
be this announcement of A Childs 


Good Night Book, by Margaret Wise 
Brown (Scott. $2), which consists of 
fanciful, rhythmical, sleep-conducing 
text and appropriate illustrations in 
muted colors. 


Cxassics REISSUED 

Christian Andersen’s classic story, 
retold and illustrated by Katherine 
Evans and Phoebe Erickson (Chil- 
drens Press. $1), appears in Farm 
Friends and the Ugly Duckling. 
Mother Goose and Other Poems, illus- 
trated by Katherine Evans and Mar- 
garet Bauer (Childrens Press. $1), 
contains all the old doggerel verses, 
plus samplings from Eugene Field, 
Edward Lear and others. And in The 
Family Mother Goose, by Leonard 
Weisgard (Harper. $1.25), the old 
favorites have been separated into 
three small volumes, Mother Goose, 
Father Goose and Little Goose. Lastly, 
the old favorite, The Night Before 
Christmas, has been retold by Clement 
C. Moore and illustrated by Gustaf 
Tenggren (Simon & Schuster. $1). 


For graduates from the youngest group 


The intermediate reader from the ages, 
say, from nine to twelve, is offered 
again this season another chance to 
learn in story form much about his 
own country and about the world. 
Books set in foreign lands are ap- 
parently becoming more and more 
popular with the young reader—per- 
haps one indication that the idea of 
the United Nations (if not its political 
implementation) is a good one. 

The combination of foreign lands 
and our own is admirably worked out 
in such a book as California Mission 
Days, by Helen Bauer (Doubleday. 
$2.50). In brief text the author gives 
the story of each of the twenty-one 
Franciscan missions along the Camino 
Real of early California. The story is 
informative if not very smooth, but the 
photos of the individual missions and 
of the work carried on are quite won- 
derful. 


TALES WITHIN OuR BOUNDARIES 


Starting at home, where best can 
we begin than with Western stories? 
One of the best is Trouble on 
Old Smoky, by Catherine Blanton 
(Whittlesey House. $2.25). It’s the 
story of a mountain family living with- 
in the borders of Great Smoky Na- 
tional Park. There is tragedy here in 
the disappearance of an older son into 
the world outside the mountains, and 
in the father’s refusal to let the younger 
boy go to school for fear of a like 
disappearance. The young boy, how- 
ever, grows wise in his patience and 
in his quiet refusal to let trouble 
weigh him down. The book is notable 


for its emphasis on non-materialistic 
values. 

Enjoying a collection of characters 
who are inherently Christian in their 
motivation, Sizzling Pan Ranch, by 
Lee Windham (Crowell. $2.75), is a 
Western with a different slant. The 
boy longs to find gold so that he may 
keep the camel which the family had 
to take over with the California desert 
ranch. Old Pete yearns for the lucky 
strike that has been eluding him all 
his life. This double ambition is 
achieved believably through a simple 
plot. 

The mature reactions of a young 
hero distinguishes Whitey and the 
Rustlers, by Glen Rounds (Holiday 
House. $1.25). After helping to catch 
the cattle thieves, Whitey is disap- 
pointed to find that his share of the 
reward is too small to buy the saddle 
he yearns for. However, he does not 
reckon with the appreciative Long 
Tree Stockmen’s Association. 

The best achievement of Danny is 
helping his father to find a suitable 
ranch to buy, while they are staying 
with friends. Leading up to this 
achievement are Danny’s introductions 
to one-room schools, riding and rodeos. 
The entertaining story is told by Clyde 
R. Bulla in A Ranch For Danny (Cro- 
well. $2.50). 

The story of the wild horses of the 
West who spend the winter high on 
the ledges of the western mountains 
and come down in summer to find 
watering places is told in an action- 
packed story by Glen Rounds, Hunted 
Horses (Holiday House. $2.25). 





For Christmas— 
the greatest 
Life of Christ 


Ferdinand Prat’s 


JESUS CHRIST 


HIS LIFE, HIS TEACHING, 
AND HIS WORK 


The gift to be cherished 
forever...the greatest life 
of Christ in existence. “Su- 
perb” — Father Gardiner. 
2 volumes, boxed, $12.00 


At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1!1 Bruce Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





A novel you'll read 


with delight 
-- and remember 


THE 
BRIGHTER 
VISION | 


By FATHER JOHN V. RYAN 


The simple, down-to-earth 
story of a young priest’s first 
up-hill years in a small town. 

You'll be glad to know Fa- 
ther Michael—and his story is 
as American as_ apple-pie. 
You'll share his trials, trag- 
edies and triumphs. You'll 
laugh with him as he copes 
with crotchety parishioners, 
thrill with him as his labors 
bear fruit. 

For lively wit, honest senti- 
ment, moving drama and deep 
inspiration you'll find no other 
$ novel more rewarding to read 
—and to give this Christmas— 
than The Brighter Vision. 

At your bookstore e $2.75 
McMULLEN BOOKS, INC. 
1 22 Park Place @ New York 7 
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A distinguished book | 


of literary criticism 
by AMERICA’S literary 


editor 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE 
AMERICAN NOVEL 


(1900-1950) 
by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 


Father Gardiner is well known in 
Catholic circles and in the general 
field of criticism as a perceptive 
critic of fiction. Under his editor- 
ship, these fourteen essays on 
contemporary novelists by dis- 
tinguished Catholic scholars fill 
a great gap in Catholic critical 
writing. The critics include Anne 
Fremantle, Francis X. Connolly, 
Michael Moloney and Gerard 
Sloyan. 


Edith Wharton, Fitzgerald, Faulk- 
ner, Hemingway, and Wolfe are 
a few of the writers under dis- 
cussion. No other work ap- 
proaches this one in providing 
an astute Christian appraisal of 
modern literature. $3.00 


ELIZABETH BAYLEY 
SETON 


(1774-1821) 
by Annabelle M. Melville 


The inspiring story of a woman 
of transcendent charity and vir- 
tue, whose cause for beatifica- 
tion is now in progress at Rome. 
Here, for the first time, a trained 
historian has availed herself of 
all the pertinent evidence to pro- 
duce a life of this saintly woman, 
a biography which is a rare blend 
of scholarship and charm. $4.00 


at your bookseller 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
ee nn 





From ranches to lumber camps is 
not a long leap for those who would 
care to make it and Kinney Camp, by 
Charlotte Baker (McKay. $2.50), is 
a good book to start with. Life in a 
lumber camp in the Oregon woods 
about a generation ago is seen through 
the eyes of two boys whose widowed 
mother takes them along when she 
goes to cook for the lumberjacks. The 
boys learn plenty and get plenty of 
help in overcoming their faults. How 
they overcome their uncle’s deter- 
mination to’send them back to town is 
the gist of the story. 

Young people interested in farming 
is the theme of the next three books. 
In Westford Juniors Inc. (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $2.50), Alletta Jones tells 
how the five Westford youngsters work 
early and late in their garden to help 
buy the pasture adjoining their home. 
The element of mystery is introduced 
when the cashbox disappears. Luckily 
it is found again in a pleasant story 
that emphasizes the cooperation of 
children and their parents. 

Everything in farm life is so thrilling 
to two youngsters that it’s sometime 
before they find the Indian trace. 


| When they do find it they know how 


useful it is going to be to pull the 
little lame boy in his wagon out into 
the pastures. Lavinia R. Davis re- 
counts this in Summer is Fun (Doub- 
leday. $2.50). Hildegard Woodward's 
illustrations recapture the magic won- 
der of summer woods. And how a little 
Dutch girl takes the long ocean voyage 
to the strange and unsettled land of 
America, there to live on a farm, is 
engagingly told by Maud Esther 
Dilliard in A Farm For Juliana (Dut- 
ton. $2.50). 

Elizabeth Coatsworth tells the story 
of another Dutch Girl in The Wishing 
Pear (Macmillan. $2). From the dra- 
matic historic incident in which 
Peter Stuyvesant succumbed to the 
pleas of the women and children of 
New Amsterdam to surrender to the 
English without hopeless fighting, the 
author has manufactured the story of 
Lydia and the first pear from the tree 
planted on the day she was born. A 
wish-fulfillment features in the story 
which is the second in the Once-Upon- 
A-Time-In-America series. 

The culture of other lands in the 
American scene figures nicely in Ask 
Doctor Christmas, by Edith Dorian 
(Whittlesey House. $2.25). Doctor 
Duncan is so called because of his in- 
terest in collecting Christmas customs 
of other lands. The party he gives 
every December brings alive the 
fascinating traditions brought to this 
country from Europe. This is a book 
really full of the holiday spirit. 


To earn the privilege of spending 
the summer on Cape Cod, city-bred 
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Mary Ann is on trial for a week at 
Aunt Sophia’s cottage. She earns her 
vacation by helping with the house- 
work and learning to cook. Good Luck, 
Mary Ann! by Agnes L. Dean (Abing. 
don-Cokesbury. $2) is a refreshing 
story of a little girl’s delight in sharing 
the pleasures and chores of an en- 
vironment strange to so many city 
children. 

Good characterization and excellent 
dialog blend into a fine story in Tallie, 
by Mildred Lawrence (Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50). The heroine is an or- 
phan living with her foster-family who 
are in the motel business. She worries 
about many things but most of all that 
she will be sent back to the Home. 
But hard work wins her a permanent 
place in the family. 

Up to the time Larry Hartley enrolls 
in St. Bridgit’s School, Father Coyle’s 
dog Spot has been strictly a one-man 
dog. Now, however, his loyalty begins 
to waver and the old pastor finds him- 
self in a cruel dilemma. Jean Heavey 
in The Pastor's Dog (Scribners. $2) 
tells a story in which boys will recog- 
nize their everyday problems. 





(From George Washington: The Nation’s First Hero) 


Another of the Childhood of Fam- 
ous Americans Series is Juliette Low: 
Girl Scout, by Helen Boyd Higgins 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $1.75). The story of 
a spirited childhood moves along at a 
pleasant pace and others besides Girl 
Scouts will enjoy this book about the 
founder of the movement. 

Another famous American’s story is 
told by Genevieve Foster in Andrew 
Jackson: An Initial Biography (Scrib- 
ners. $2). Admiration for her subject 
does not prevent objective criticism 
by the author. This book is uniform 
with the author-illustrator’s _ initial 
biographies of Washington and Lin- 
coln. 

One of Robert Lawson’s zany stories 
is McWhinney’s Jaunt (Little, Brown. 
$2.50). Professor McWhinney invents 
a new gas which gives his bicycle 
tires such buoyancy that the machine 
leaps over obstacles. After a successful 
trip across the continent and a dis- 
appointing reception in Hollywood, 
the Professor runs into a near disaster 
on the home trip. He tells his story to 
Mr. Purslaine in this amusing book. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUTH 











—CHRISTMAS GIFT LIST 


—These special prices good fill 
December 15, 1951 from THE 
GRAIL Office, St. Meinrad, In- 
diana, ONLY. 














For the very little ones: 


MARTIN AND HIS MAGIC CARPET in six colors by Marie-Celeste 
Fadden. It is the wonderful story of Blessed Martin de Porres, the colored 
boy who become a saint. $2.00 


ST. FRANCIS AND THE WOLF by Marie-Celeste Fadden is a charm- 
ing five-color story book of how St. Francis of Assisi tamed a wolf. $1.50 


NOAH'S ARK written and illustrated in three colors by Marie-Celeste 


Fadden in which she tells the Bible story of the Flood. Very peer 


O These three books for $4.00 (value $5.50) 


For the lower and middle grades: 


MY NAME IS THOMAS by Mary Fabyan Windeatt is the story told 
of St. Thomas Aquinas as though he had written it himself. $1.25 


DRUMS OF DESTINY is an Indian story and the story of Kateri the 
Lily of the Mohawks. By Harold Sandberg. $2.00 


LITTLE SISTER is a book about a little girl named Imelda who wanted 
to make her First Communion so badly that God worked a special miracle 
for her. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. $1.50 


O These three books for $4.00 (value $4.75) 


For the upper grades and high school: 
PRINCE DIMITRI'S MOUNTAINEERS is a story by Sister M. Fides 


Glass about the first Catholics in Pennsylvania and the Russian Prince 
who became their priest. $2.50 


SKETCH ME, BERTHA HUMMEL is the story of the artist-nun who 
created the charming Hummel figures and painted the delightful pictures 
of young people. By Sister Gonsalva Wiegand, O.S.F. $3.00 


THE CHILDREN OF LA SALETTE by Mary Fabyan Windeatt is the 
latest book from the pen of this gifted author and tells of Our Lady's 
vision to the boy and girl at La Salette. $2.50 


O These three books for $6.00 (value $8.00) 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK TO 
GET THE SPECIAL DISCOUNT 





i ere for the books checked above. 

2. | enclose $14.00 (Value $18.25) for all nine books listed ABOVE. 
ME Ee aah FS stoi cisto awe ie soy ac aw oe ASST Fb DS TTR RC Sa Se REIGNS 4 OTR 
INEM ON es Dyas Eee ake Sole hed Sd Sa SAU Wale aieeaid AERTGEha eOaeoeN 


RR en ee ne 


Mail to: The Grail Office, Room One, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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Other Grail Favorites 


For Boys: 


THE MAN ON FIRE by Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt. The wonderful story of St. Paul 
who wrote so many Epistles. Illustrated. 193 
pages. $2.50 


PARISH PRIEST OF ARS by Mary Fab- 
yan Windeatt. The true adventures of a 
poor boy who became a priest and a Saint 
—John Mary Vianney. 164 pages. $2.00 


OUR LADY'S SLAVE by Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt. Every boy loves the Blessed 
Mother and St. Louis de Montfort was no 
exception. But he is one who loved her 
most. 201 pages. $2.50 


For Girls: 


LITTLE QUEEN by Mary Fabyan Winde- 
att. St. Therese's father called her his 
“Little Queen.'' 288 pages. $2.00 


THE KING'S HOSTAGE by E. Virginia 
Newell. The story of Princess Margaret of 
Hungary. 68 pages. $1.50 


THE JESTER'S PRAYER by Aimee Tor- 
riani. A king and his knights, romance and 
chivalry make up this story. Illustrated. 177 


pages. $2.50 
For the little ones: 
RAG ATAG by Aimee Torriani. $1.25 
AMBER EYES by Aimee Torriani $1.50 


Both of these were fairies that lived in 
a garden. Illustrated. 


All these books are for sale 
in the book stores. 


GRAIL 
PUBLICATIONS 
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TAKES IN Lanps ABROAD 

The English scene figures in the fol- 
lowing three books. A pleasant, easy- 
moving story with a simple mystery 
is told by Dorothea Street in The Dog- 
Leg Garden (Oxford. $2). The twin 
children are restless in their English 
home until their father rents the odd- 
shaped garden. There they have 
pleasant and even thrilling times in 
planting and exploring. They are 
young people whose tastes are child- 
like and who enjoy their hobbies for 
their own sake. 

More thrilling is Norman Bones: 
Detective, by Anthony C. Wilson 
(Crowell. $2), the story of an English 
boy who, with his younger cousin as 
his Watson, deduces so_ brilliantly 
from a few clues, that the police are 
enabled to capture a Nazi agent, a 
black marketeer and a gang of thieves. 
The plot of the story is plausible 
though the style is a bit on the con- 
descending side. 

In more fanciful vein young English 
Miriam finds herself involved in some 
quite unusual doings in a world paral- 
lel to her everyday London existence, 
when she accepts an invitation to tea 
at the home of the baby dragon, 
Horace. His name is the title of the 
book by Elizabeth Urquhart (Dutton. 
$2). 

Switzerland is the background of 





(From Three Golden Nobles) 


the following three books. Saint Santa 
Claus, by Ruth Rounds (Dutton. 
$2.25), i§ a Christmas story with a 
novel and encouraging twist. When 2 
plane crashes high in the Alps, a mys- 
terious and kindly old man leads the 
two child heroes to safety in the val- 
ley. The notable feature of the book is 
the emphasis on the spiritual help 
given to the travelers by various peo- 
ple praying in far-off places, so that 
the minor miracle is wrought by the 
Santa Claus of the Alps, Saint Nicholas 
of Flueli. It is a delightful story, 
with a rather self-conscious style. 

Originally published in Switzerland, 
Tuck, the Story of a Snow-Hare, by 
Alfred Fluckiger (Coward-McCann. 
$2.50), has been turned into exquisite 
prose by Rose Fyleman. There is un- 
usual suspense in the telling of the 
simple events of the life of the hare 
and the descriptions of the winter 
scenes are austerely beautiful. 





oa 


\4 hat critics say: 


World, Chicago. 





Milwaukee 


S olve your Christmas Gift problem... 


G. 
MEX 
A LAND OF VOLCANOES 


By Archbishop Joseph H. Schlarman 


(Second printing just out) 


ve 


ICO: 


We had long sought in vain for a satisfac- 
tory book on Mexico. MEXICO: A LAND 
OF VOLCANOES surpasses all we could have 
hoped for. The book is a miracle of erudition, 
and yet as exciting as any ‘thriller’.”—C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., in Duckett’s Register, London. 

“Many books have been written in our time 
on Mexico. But until Archbishop Schlarman 
recently gave us MEXICO: A LAND OF 
VOLCANOES—From Cortes to Aleman, we 
had nothing which fully and satisfactorily 
met our needs. So important in our judgment 
is this volume that we recommend it as ‘must’ 
reading to our priests and people. Study clubs 
will find it a very helpful book.”—His Emi- 
nence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, in The New 


BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


> 


| oF cnet 00 
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Finally, in The Mystery of the Al- 
pine Castle, by Harriet Evatt (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.50), there is an exciting 
tale of life in the Swiss Alps and the 
unlocking of the secret of the old 
castle. The author has illustrated the 
story of Paula and the Concertina 
Marching Club in Tyrolean style. 

Two warm little stories of moder 
Italy come along in The Marble Foun- 
tain, by Valente Angelo (Viking. 
$2.50) and Castle in the Sand, by 
Bettina (Harper. $1.75). The first 
tells of two boys in postwar Italy 
whose finding of a buried statue of 
St. Francis gives the people courage 
to rebuild with Marshall Plan help. 
Touches of humor and the theme of 
regeneration through both spiritual 
and material means add up to a fine 
story. The second book is good, though 
less substantial, as it relates how the 
boy and girl build sand castles on a 
beach in Italy and pretend to be prince 
and princess. Much of the charm of the 
story lies in the wash drawings. 

Japan, the Philippines, West Africa 
and other far places are the local 
habitation of the books that follow. 
Wonderful Kite, by W. Ryerson John- 
son (Crowell. $2.50), is a fantasy of 
Gozo and his beautiful kite with the 
magic hand-painted geese. It is a 
charming story with a rather different 
slant and the sketches in Japanese 
style by Lois Lignell are indeed attrac- 
tive. 

Many details of everyday life in a 
Philippine village are incorporated 
into the story Cezar and the Music- 
Maker, by Ear] and Marjory Schwalje 
(Knopf. $2.50). After being dismissed 
from class in disgrace, Cezar meets a 
Chinese peddler and is fired with a 
desire to buy a mouth-organ. How he 
spends the weekend in raising the 
necessary five pesos is the story. Why 
a weekend in a Philippine village does 
not include any mention of church, is 
the mystery. 

The Apple and the Arrow, by Mary 
and Conrad Buff (Houghton Mifflin. 
$3), is a truly fine version of the Wil- 
liam Tell story. The famous shot, Tell’s 
escape and how he led his people to 
freedom, have been thrillingly cap- 
tured both in the prose and in the 
lavish illustrations. 

A classic nature story is The Adven- 
tures of Maya the Bee, by Waldemar 
Bonsels (Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3). 
Maya, after flying away from the 
labors of the hive and discovering for 
herself the wonders of life in the castle 
gardens, is able to return home in 
time to warn the hive of impending 
danger. The warmth and humor of the 
story as well as its philosophy give it 
appeal not only to young nature lovers 
but to all who like a timeless tale. The 
splendid illustrations are by Rafaello 
Busoni. 
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The few available facts about the 
pre-Columbian explorer are expanded 
into a smooth narrative in Leif Ericson, 
Explorer, by Ruth C. Weir (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $1.50). And a special treat 
is provided by Seumas MacManus in 
Bold Heroes of Hungry Hill and Other 
Irish Folk Tales (Pellegrini & Cudahy. 
$2.75). Some of the gems are old in 
new settings but they still sparkle. 
There is a poetic framework around 
the brisk narration and young readers 
will find the tales stirring and often 
hilarious. 

Space prevents more than mention 
of a few more fine volumes. They are 
all well worth while. They are: All-of- 
a-Kind Family, by Sydney Taylor 
(Wilcox & Follett. $2.75), a striking 
picture of Jewish family and religious 
life; Little Vic, by Doris Gates (Viking. 
$2.50), tells a fine sensitive story 
of a little Negro and his horse and 
insists splendidly on spiritual values; 
Three Golden Nobles, by Christine 
Price (Longmans, Green. $2.75), a 
story which, against a fine background 
of the Catholic Middle Ages, tells how 
a young serf succeeds in becoming an 
artist; Steamboat South, by Madye 
Lee Chastain (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50), a story of the great river boats 
before the Civil War; Nothing Ever 
Happens to Me, by Neil Boyton, S.]., 
which recounts the adventures that be- 
fall a little New York boy when he 
prays to our Lady for some fun; and 
Fifteen Saints for Girls, by Sister Mary 
Cornelius, S.S.N.D. Both these last 
books are from Bruce at $2. 

A whole series of informative books 
is being published by Garden City at 
the uniform price of $1.25. They in- 
clude, to date, two biographies, one o 
George Washington Carver, the fa- 
mous Negro scientist, and one of 
Abraham Lincoln. For the rest, in- 
formation is given on such topics as 
amazing animals, trains, inventions, 
stars, baseball, dogs, dolls and doll 
clothes. The books are authoritative, 
inexpensive and attractive. 

Another book for introduction to 
astronomy is You among the Stars, by 
Nina and Herman Schneider (Scott. 
$2.25). Step by step, the young child 
is shown how his environment on earth 
relates itself to the vast stretches of the 
universe. 

Youngsters fascinated by boats will 
find an excellent collection of facts 
with vivid photographs in The Boat 
and Ship Book, by Margaret and Stu- 
art Otto (Sloane. $1.75). Those in- 
terested in how local government func- 
tions will find an admirable description 
of administration, officials, services and 
the responsibilities of young and old 
citizens in Town Meeting Means Me, 
by Mina Turner (Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.50). The fine illustrations are by 
Lloyd Coe. 





Tiilaetia-wrelam Kelli Miceli mi... 


WESFMINSTER PRESS 





° A gay romance set 
against the background of 
Williamsburg in the pres- 
ent day, introducing a 
young architect at work on 
the restoration of this beau- 
tiful Colonial town, and a 
very modern young lady 
who learns some very old- 
fashioned things about her 
heart. By the author of 7 


TWO'S 
teen-age bestsellers. 
High School Age, $2.50 
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The new hit by 
BETTY CAVANNA 


¢ The story of a Mexican 
boy who asks two Aztec 
idols to make it rain, and 
learns after many adven- 
tures that there is only one 
God that can make the 
rain fall. Ages 5-8, $1.50 


PIGLPIPOSE GE OOEOOOS CICCOLO 


By EDA and 
RICHARD CHRIST 





SENTINEL in ~ 
the SADDLE 


By LLOID and ¢ 
JUANITA JONES 





Ga ¢ A story of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife service. A dif- 
ferent and exciting kind of 
“career” novel with a won- 
derful outdoor flavor. A 
Junior Literary Guild Se- 
lection. Ages 11-16, $2.50 


¢ A swift story of footbail, 
and of a feud between two 
brothers—one a coach and 
one a star player. 


By DICK Ages 12-17, $2.50 










e A young professor of 
archaeology starts out to 
find the traces of an an- 
cient Indian tribe, and runs 
smack int6 mystery and 
danger. Ages 10-14, $2.50 


TIMBER LINE 
TREASURE 


By ADRIEN 
STOUTENBURG 


PECCEBODE FICGODP 





Philadeiphia 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
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THE APPLE 
and 


THE ARROW 


by 


Mary and Conrad Buff 


The story of William Tell 
and the Swiss fight for 
freedom retold vividly, 
with brilliant illustrations 
in color and black and 
white. Ages 8-12 


H.M.Co. 
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Twenty distinguished clerics 


and laymen tell what the 
priesthood means to them 


THE 
GREATEST 
CALLING 


Edited by Rawley Myers. What 
does it mean to be a priest? The 
answer to that question means 
more today than ever before. 


In this important and inspiring 
book a distinguished group of 
clerics, laymen and women tell 
what the priesthood means to 
them. Among the contributors 
are Emmanuel! Cardinal Suhard, 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, Father 
James Keller, Clare Boothe 
Luce, Frank Leahy, Johnny 
Lujack — men and women who 
bring the general reader, as well 
as those contemplating the 
priestly vocation, a vital and 
heartfelt message. 


At your bookstore @ $2.25 


McMULLEN BOOKS, INC. 


22 Park Place e New York 7 


| 
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For alumni of the intermediate class 


Two good stories of long ago and far 
away for the young man bibliophile 
are Knight of the Cross, by Frederick 
Coe (Sloane. $2.75), and Fire-Hunter, 
by Jim Kjelgaard (Holiday House. 
$2.50). The first, a story of the 
Crusades, is a rewritten version of the 
author’s adult novel of the same name. 
It is a fairly exciting story, though the 
gallery of characters is somewhat con- 
fusing. The hero, a young Norseman 
who believes in Thor, has a vision that 
he is to be “cross-sworn to the White 
Christ.” His adventures with the Cru- 
saders are slow in starting but gather 
speed and excitement in the last half 
of the book. 

Mr. Kjelgaard’s stories are always 
popular with older boys and this one, 
which tells of the invention of the bow 
and arrow by a prehistoric spear- 
hunter, is a very tense story that 
matches the high quality of the au- 
thor’s earlier works. 


PIRATES AND THE U. S. Past 


Two good pirate stories are guaran- 
teed to give the young reader some 
rousing moments. The first is Unwill- 
ing Pirate, by West Lathrop (Random 
House. $2.75). It’s the story of Steven 
Wheeler, stolen from his afternoon’s 
fishing trip off the Massachusetts coast 
and pressed as cabin-boy aboard the 
pirate brig “Black Betsey.” Intrigues, 
treasures, fears and fighting and the 
devotion of a little dog to the young 
hero are all strung together in a good 
plot. 

An exciting tale of fur-trading on 
the Columbia River is told in Andy of 
Pirate Gorge (Dutton. $2.50), by H. 
R. Langdale. Andy is the personifica- 
tion of many a young boy’s dream of 
pirates, Indians, ships and all around 
adventure. 

Adventures reconstructed from our 
American past feature in the following 
four books. James Daugherty’s Of 
Courage Undaunted (Viking. $3.50) 
retells the story of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition a century and a half ago. 
The spirit of those trail-blazing days 
is captured in prose that is often ballad- 
like and in drawings that have vigor 
and sweep. A good story of one of the 
first great American adventures in ex- 
ploration. 

Another expedition to the Pacific 
was not made for the purposes of ex- 
ploration but rather for exploitation. 
Beaver pelts were the “dark gold” 
sought by John Jacob Astor’s Pacific 
Fur Company and in Seek the Dark 
Gold, by Jo Evalin Lundy (Winston. 
$2.50), Alan MacGregor is the hero 
who trades a quiet Boston existence 
for adventure in the rugged North- 
west. Intrigues with rival companies 
provide most of the plot for this most 
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recent addition to the “Land of the 
Free” series. 

A mature story of the Old West is 
told by Lynn Bronson in Coyote Kid 
(Lippincott. $2.50). It concerns a 
rancher who had a vast expanse of 
cattle land from which he had driven 
the Piute Indians. This aroused the 
enmity of a white boy who had been 
raised by the Indians. The boy’s slow 
realization of the rancher’s dream to a 
point where they could share it is the 
hub of the story. 

Beckoning Hills, by Joseph Gage 
(Winston. $2.50), is the story of two 
Italian immigrant boys who come to 
California in the 1800’s and bring 
along their knowledge of grape-grow- 
ing. A good deal of useful information 
is nicely blended in with incident and 
adventure. 





e ee al =_ 
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(From Steamboat South) 


ADVENTURE IN THE U. S, PRESENT 
Tales with modern settings follow. 
When Jeff White tries to clear his 
friend Johnny Button of a supposed 
accidental shooting for which he was 
sent to prison, he stumbles on such 
things as a mysterious smugglers’ cave 
and the strange behavior of some of 
the guests at the hunting camp at 
which he is guide. Lew Dietz tells the 
straightforward story of his hero’s ad- 
ventures in absorbing style in Jeff 
White, Young Guide (Little, Brown. 
$2.50). 

Combining wood-lore (with dia- 
grams and sound suggestions on life 
in the woods) a good mystery plot, 
Carl D. Lane has a sure-fire suc- 
cess in Mystery Trail (Little, Brown. 
$2.75). Four young counselors of a 
summer camp remain after the camp’s 
closing for post-season training hikes. 
When the camp’s owner vanishes, the 
ensuing search by rival groups for a 
hidden mine provides the mystery ele- 
ment and excitement that make this 
a well-told tale. 

Two secrets are finally revealed in 
the following two books. The Secret 
of the Undersea Bell, by John S. Doug- 
las (Dodd, Mead. $2.50), relates the 
rather unusual avocation of diving for 
abalones off the California coast. The 
young hero, carrying on his late 
father’s occupation to support a young 
brother and sister, finally solves the 
puzzle of the long-lost gold shipment 
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with the cooperation of an erstwhile 
high-school rival. 

The second secret is Secret of 
Stygian River, by Elbert M. Hoppen- 
stedt (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50). When 
Martin Gillis finds a huge cave be- 
neath his father’s Kentucky farm, and 
a treasure in the cave, he brings more 
to the family than a welcome bank 
account, for the State decides to 
modify a plan of running a highway 
through the property which means so 
much to the family. Good atmosphere 
and competent characterization mark 
the story. 

Another cave features in Sailor Jim’s 
Cave, by W. J. Pat Enwright (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.75). This time two boys 
from Chicago vacationing in Florida 
find the cave and the inevitable trea- 
sure therein with the help of an old 
hermit, Sailor Jim. It is a good story 
in the old tradition. 

Bulldozer, by Stephen W. Meader 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.50), is a fine 
sturdy story of how the young man, on 
a fishing trip, finds an abandoned trac- 
tor, rebuilds it and sets himself up in 
the contracting business so as to sup- 
port his widowed mother. He has to 
fight unscrupulous competitors, but 
finally wins the important contract. 

Just to list some others that the 
young man will like. We have Mystery 
Mine, by Kenneth L. Sinclair (Win- 


ston. $2.50); Venture West, by Rich- 
ard Watkins (Harcourt, Brace. $2.75); 
Royal Red, by the late Jack O’Brien 
(Winston. $2.50), and, to end, The 
Jim Thorpe Story, by Gene Schoor 
(Messner. $2.75). These are all packed 
with action, and carry the messages of 
self-reliance, honesty and so on. They 
can be passed on to the young reader 
with assurance. 

A good collection of action and ad- 
venture tales is brought together in 
Brought to Cover, by Paul Annixter 
(Wyn. $2.75). The stories, which have 
all appeared in national magazines, 
tell of wild creatures of the veldt and 
tropical jungle, of the American 
swamp and wilderness, of hunting and 
shooting parties. A considerable dra- 
matic power highlights the collection. 


SpPporTs AND KNow-HOW 


Two good sports stories are The 
Point After, by Richard T. Flood 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.25), and Goal 
Line Stand, by Dick Friendlich (West- 
minster. $2.50). The first book is 
rather novel in taking down a peg or 
two the stereotype of young America 
as a football Tarzan. The young hero, 
small for his years, is no Tarzan at 
all but his talent in kicking keeps him 
on the team. There is much insistence 
on such qualities as integrity, apprecia- 
tion of older people and so on. 


The second book, by quite a spe 
cialist in football stories, tells of the 
difficulties young Johnny Woodward 
has when his brother comes to college 
as head coach. Poor team spirit, the 
suspicion that gamblers are moving in 
and the ultimate cooperation between 
the brothers, make up a tale of fast 
moving action and very good charac- 
terization. 

Here are three books on the rather 
technical side. Tim’s Fight for the Val- 
ley, by Ralph E. Bailey (Dutton. 
$2.50), is a story but it is heavily 
weighted with agricultural data, as 
Tim puts his knowledge of scientific 
farming to work to save the farm from 
soil erosion and to show his neighbors 
how the entire district can be saved 
from sterility and ruin. 

Construction Ahead, by Henry Bil- 
lings (Viking. $3), is not only a de- 
scription of the building of modern 
highways but a little journey into the 
past, as the author traces New York 
State Route 199 from deer path to 
modern artery. The material included 
is of interest to more than potential 
engineers. 

And finally, for the inter-stellar 
minded, You and Space Travel, by 
John Lewellen (Childrens Press. 
$1.50), though fairly technical, is clear 
and the illustrations are amusing as 
well as helpful. 












WINDRUFF 
OF LINKS TOR 


By Joseph E. Chipperfield. Illus- 
trated by Helen Torrey. The story 
of a half-wild dog and the choice 
he had to make between a man 
and the wild. Ages 14 up. $3.00 


SLEEPING MINES 


By Gertrude Finney. Decorations 
by Kurt Werth. A young girl 
strives to find her father’s last 
rich strike in “an exceptionally 
good story for older boys and 
girls.”"—Saturday Review. 

Ages 12-16. $2.50 








_— to ENTERTAIN Young People 


THE STEADFAST 
HEART 


BEHOLD 
YOUR QUEEN! 


By Gladys Malvern. Decorations by 
Corinne Malvern. “A_ colorful 
presentation of the Bible story 
of Esther ... Turbulent drama.” 
—Virginia Kirkus. Ages ~~ 

2.50 


THREE GOLDEN 
NOBLES 


By Christine Price. Illustrated by 
the author. The vivid adventures 
of a young apprentice painter who 
rebels at being a serf. 

Ages 10-14. $2.75 


WILD HORSES 
OF RAINROCK 


By William Marshall Rush. Decora- 
tions by Ralph Ray, Jr. The going 
is tough for Dan Gordon on his 
crotchety old uncle’s ranch until 
he discovers a superb herd of 
horses. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


ON MY HONOR 


By Mary Wolfe Thompson. Jacket 
by Genia. “An excellent novel for 
tie girls about youngsters who 
have no family and want to 
‘belong’.”—Boston Post. $2.50 


20 Stories from The American 
Girl selected and edited by Mar- 
jorie Vetter. Jacket by David 
Soshensky. Hailed as favorites by 
readers of The American Girl, 
these appealing stories deal with 
problems teen agers must face 
today. $2.75 


At all bookstores 


Send for catalog 
of junior books - 
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The Ideal Book 
for the Home 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


Confraternity Edition: Old Testament 
with Douay Version and New Psalms—New 
Testament with Confraternity Text. 


Douay Edition: Old Testament with Doua 
Version—New Testament with Rheims-Chal- 
loner Version. 


FEATURES: 
. Complete Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo 
XIII on the Sacred Scriptures. 
. Special Introduction to each book and 
chapter. 
. Footnotes and cross-references. 
. Historical and Chronological Tables. 
. Alphabetical Table of Subject References. 
. Table of Epistles and Gospels for Sun- 
days and Feasts. 
. Fourteen colored maps with Index of 
Places. 
. Sixteen pages of Family Register in 
colors. 
1300 pages—standard size, 6” x 8” 
Cloth, either edition, $3.50; 
yellow edge, $5.00; leather, $9.50 


THE PSALMS — A PRAYER BOOK 


Approved English translation with Latin text 
authorized by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. With 
Commentaries and Reflections after each Psalm. 
Arranged for spiritua] reading, meditation and 
prayer for every need. Contains also a Glossary 
and Topical Index. Printed in red and black. 
450 pages, size 7” x 4%”. 

REEMEN SORNNE 65 sti pes<edsscseweoenne $4.25 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE 
Rev. John Laux, M.A. 


It treats of its origin, inspiration, purpose, lan- 
guages, Manuscripts, versions and the Church’s 
teaching on the Bible. By presenting excerpts 
from the various books the author is enabled to 
point out its beauties and to encourage the read- 
ing of the original. 
344 pages, 8vo., illustrated, 7 maps .. List, $1.96 
ine. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites 


6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 


BOSTON 10 CHICAGO 6 CINCINNATI 1 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





iRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y 
JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


MATURE CATHOLIC TEACHER, experi- 
enced counselor needs camp job next 
summer. Any offers? Box CRI. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 

















For alumnae of the intermediate class 


Older girls this season, it would seem, 
are not offered a very wide array of 
books, but what is lacking in quantity 
may be made up for in quality. As you 
will notice, five at least of the follow- 
ing books are singled out for their nat- 
ural and unobtrusive but unmistak- 
able insistence on some spiritual val- 
ues. And, of course, as we have noted 
before in these round-ups, many of the 
books recommended for older boys 
find approval among the older girls. 
Vice versa, generally, does not work. 

A truly inspirational biography 
which will appeal quite obviously 
more to girls than to boys is St. Clare 
of Assisi (Bruce. $2.50), by Nesta de 
Robeck. The book succeeds quite well 
in interweaving the lives of St. Clare 
and St. Francis, the two great spiritual 
lights of the thirteenth century, and 
sets their lives against a well-realized 
historical background. 

A remarkable first book and a me- 
morable if uneven achievement is To- 
morrow’s Memories, by Joseph D. Ayd, 
S.J. (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). Fr. Ayd 
is a high-school teacher and in his story 
he really gets under the skin of the 
high-school students. The scene is set 
in a Catholic high school and the ac- 
count of dates, dances, games and 
friendships among families, teachers 
and students catches a gay and health- 
ful adolescent atmosphere in remark- 
able wise. The fact that the young 
heroine decides, despite her pop- 
ularity, to become a nun, is by no 
means an indication that the book is 
goody-goody stuff. 

The theme of The Steadfast Heart, 
by Mary W. Thompson (Longmans, 
Green. $2.50), is one worth em- 
phasizing: environment can be over- 
come by trusting in Providence and 
by exerting oneself. After the death 
of their mother, the Price children are 
scattered, Jo and little Dot being sent 
by the State to live with the Bentleys. 
Understanding develops slowly but at 
the end of the book, the four Prices are 
even closer to one another. Faults have 
been vanquished and character de- 
veloped by overcoming difficulties. 

A good everyday story about a hard- 
working, deeply religious rural family 
in the Indiana of the ’90’s is Elizabeth 
H. Friermoon’s accomplishment in The 
Wabash Knows the Secret (Double- 
day. $2.50). Against this background 
is unfolded a mystery story concerning 
the discovery of a murdered great- 
grandfather’s money. There is also a 
warm love of the countryside to season 
the tale. 

A fine home background wherein 
there is a reliance on supernatural help 
when the going gets tough signalizes 
Amelia E. Walden’s A Girl Called 
Hank (Morrow. $2.50). Spitefulness 
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of a classmate and antagonism on the 
part of the coach threaten to spoil her 
last season of playing basketball for 
her high school. But her innate 
strength of character, the affection of 
her family and the devotion of her 
friend, Greg, bring her through the 
winter with new courage and _in- 
creased insight into human nature. 

A rather unusual series of stories 
about staunch Catholic communities in 
the Allegheny mountains which still 
felt the influence of Prince Gallitzin’s 
zeal long after his death is provided 
in Prince Dmitri’s Mountaineers, by 
Sister Mary Fides Glass (Grail. $2.50). 
The book hints how rich a store of such 
accounts awaits Catholic authors. 

A fresh angle on the horse-and- 
riding theme makes Dude Girl, by 
Doreen Foote (Dodd, Mead. $2.50), 
an absorbing book, though the plot 
is somewhat stale. The young girl is 
not sure she has done wisely in join- 
ing the packtrip from Wyoming to 
California, but she learns much and 
matures greatly in getting the string 
of horses over the Rockies. 

Betty Cavanna has a large follow- 
ing among young women and her 
latest novel, with its original setting, 
will swell the crowd. In Two's Com- 
pany (Westminster. $2.50), she tells 
how a rich and spoiled young New 
York sophisticate follows an actor of 
whom she is enamoured to colonial 
Williamsburg. She has no interest in 
the restoration of that town but cir- 
cumstances and the _all-pervading 
early American atmosphere waken her 
to some of the real values of life. 

In the field of young feminine know- 
how, Pattern for Personality, by 
Judith U. Scott (Macrae-Smith. 
$2.50), can be recommended. There’s 
nothing much new developed, but the 
advice about fitting into the home en- 
vironment, getting along with other 
boys and girls, and so on, is breezy and 
sound, 

Others to be commended are, in 
brief, The Young Marchesa, by Sheila 
Davies (Dodd, Mead. $2.75), a story 
of intrigue and young romance in the 
Malta of 1798; The Lark on the Wing, 
by Elfrida Vipont (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.50), about a young girl who studies 
singing in London and finds romance 
there; Behold Your Queen!, by Gladys 
Malvern (Longmans, Green. $2.50), a 
reconstruction of the biblical story of 
Esther, which is a colorful historical 
novel, though with perhaps too much 
emphasis on the theme of court in- 
trigue; and On My Honor, a collection 
of twenty stories from The American 
Girl, edited by Marjorie Vetter (Long- 
mans, Green. $2.75). All the stories il- 
lustrate the major and minor problems 
of school and family life. 
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For both alumni and alumnae of the middle group 


The level of excellence in this group 
this season seems to be encouraging 
for both authors and readers. 

Starting way back in history, we dis- 
cover first Pre-Historic America, by 
Anne Terry White (Random House. 
$1.50). It is a fascinating story in 
rather simple language which tells of 
the various ice ages, the age of mam- 
mals, the age of reptiles and of the first 
inhabitants of America. 

Skipping any number of centuries 
we pass on to the age of exploration in 
the United States. Two books which 
deal with famous Catholic explorers 
are Jeanette Covert Nolan’s La Salle 
and the Grand Enterprise (Messner. 
$2.75) and The Explorations of Pere 
Marquette (Random House. $1.50), 
by Jim Kjelgaard. The two books go 
together, as Marquette opened for the 
European world the upper Mississippi 
and the Great Lakes and only a few 
years later La Salle descended the Mis- 
sissippi to the Gulf of Mexico. The first 
book is a broad informative portrait of 
the man and his times; the second, 
written with the author’s directness 
and eye to natural beauty, tells not 
merely a story of danger and courage 
but also of the apostolic zeal that drove 
Marquette through the American wil- 
derness. These are two first class re- 
constructions of early American his- 
tory. 


U. S. AND OTHER HEROES 


A fine introduction to our nation’s 
first President and his times is given by 
Jeanette Eaton in Washington, the Na- 
tion’s First Hero (Morrow. $2). The 
account is simple but inspiring. 

Heroes of another type are repre- 
sented in Augusta Stevenson’s Wilbur 
and Orville Wright (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$1.75). This is an account of the 
Wright brothers in their youth and of 
the games which sparked their imagin- 
ation and led to their great invention 
—the machine that could fly. This par- 
ticular American success story is amus- 
ing as well as interesting. 

A great many life stories are sum- 
marized by Jane and Burt McConnell 
in Presidents of the United States 
(Crowell. $3). The life stories and 
public achievements of each of the 
presidents from Washington through 
Truman are related in a pleasant, ob- 
jective and economic style. 

Three Golden Nobles, by Christine 
Price (Longmans, Green. $2.75), 
takes the reader to fourteenth-century 
England in its story of the young serf 
who runs away to become apprenticed 
to an artist in London. The story gives 
a good picture of the social stress fol- 
lowing the Black Death and shows in- 
teresting details of the life of medi- 


eval peasant and merchant, all against 
the background of one of England’s 
thrilling ages, the days of the triumph 
of the Black Prince. 

Eighteenth-century England is ex- 
cellently described in The Pundit and 
the Player: Dr. Johnson and Mr. Gar- 
rick, by Charles Norman (McKay. 
$2.75). The literary and theatrical cir- 
cles of the times are made interesting 
and understandable in this likable dual 
biography. 

With her usual talent of presenting 
a complex personality in an uncom- 
plicated manner, Opal Wheeler writes 
of Hans Andersen, Son of Denmark 
(Dutton. $3). The poverty of Hans’ 
early years, his struggles for self-ex- 
pression and finally his success as one 
of his country’s foremost writers, make 
a bright story into which are woven 
some of his best-loved fairy tales. 

More exciting, perhaps, is the story 
of Cortes of Mexico as told by Ronald 
Syme (Morrow. $2.50). The career of 


the conqueror of the Aztecs, from his 
sailing from Spain in young manhood, 
throughout the long arduous years ex- 
ploring the uncharted mainland of the 
New World, to his last years, spent in 
neglect and poverty, is dynamically 
presented for young readers. 

Many adventures that not even Mar- 
quette or Cortes experienced are gath- 
ered together in The Edge of Danger: 
True Stories of Adventure, compiled 
by Margaret C. Scoggin (Knopf. $3). 
Among the heroes represented, who 
have faced danger as the normal ac- 
companiment to their life work are 
Father Bernard Hubbard, the Eskimo 
priest, Jim Corbett, the tiger hunter, 
Edward Ellsberg of undersea fame 
and many others. 

Another fine collection has been 
compiled by Elinor Parker in 100 Story 
Poems (Crowell. $3.50). The splendid 
collection is divided into broad topics 
such as romance, history, humor. Pop- 
ular old poems are interspersed with 
some remarkable new ones. The pre- 
ponderance of racy old ballads in ob- 
scure dialect may alienate some but 

















The long-awaited clarification 
of the Catholic position in 
medical-moral problems 


MARRIAGE, MORALS 


AND 


MEDICAL ETHICS 


By Frederick L. Good, M.D., LL.D., 
and Rev. Otis F. Kelly, M.D., 
Foreword by Most Rev. Richard J. 
Cushing, Archbishop of Boston 


This much-needed book is designed for 
the clergy, physicians, nurses, social 
workers, hospital administrators, and all 
those who need responsible informa- 
tion. It covers marriage, the ethical and 
physiological phenomena of sex, .con- 
ception, pregnancy and labor; also such 
controversial topics as The Rhythm, the 
Rh Factor, psychiatry and psychoanaly- 
sis. It is the result of 12 years’ work by a 
noted gynecologist and a distinguished 
priest-theologian-psychiatrist—the de- 
finitive Catholic statement to date. 


At your bookstore @ $3.50 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 Barclay St., New York 8 
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every reader will find much to enjoy. 

A true Christmas harmony is of- 
fered in another anthology compiled 
by Sara and John E. Brewton. It is 
called Christmas Bells Are Ringing 
(Maemillan. $2.50) and in it chiefly 
modern poets ring the changes on the 
Christmas theme in verses that are 
jolly and haunting, searching and 
reverent. Decie Merwin’s illustrations 
admirably match the text. 


TALES IN MopERN DREss 


To strike the most modern note in 
the following modern stories, let’s be- 
gin with Miss Pickerell Goes to Mars, 
by Ellen MacGregor (Whittlesey 
House. $2.25). The quiet Miss is not 
allowed to enjoy her placid farm exis- 
tence but is whisked off, quite by ac- 
cident, on a space ship to Mars. The 
blend of life in outer space and Miss 
P.’s humor makes a fascinating book 
which should hold the attention of 
young science fictioneers. 

The Gaspé coast is the locale of 
Gallows Rock, by T. Morris Long- 
streth (Macmillan. $2.50). Clyde 
Fraser is marooned with his Mountie 
brother on a giant rock. After their 
rescue and when the Mountie has been 
kidnapped by criminals, Clyde aids in 
tightening the air, sea and land cor- 
don which brings the chase to its in- 
evitable conclusion. 

American background features in 
the following books. The Light at Tern 
Rock, by Julia L. Sauer (Viking. 
$2.50), is a mature and imaginative 
story of a young boy’s spiritual 
growth. Ronny and his aunt have been 
asked to take charge of the lighthouse 
for two weeks preceding Christmas, 
but the old lighthouse keeper had 
played a trick and intends to leave 
them on the rock over the holidays. 
Ronny’s bitterness is overcome by his 
aunt’s wisdom and by his thought that 
a light as brilliant as any in the world 
will gleam out from peaceful Tern 
Rock to guide the Christ Child on His 
way. Georges Schreiber’s powerful il- 
lustrations add immensely to the story’s 
depth. 

A warm story of family affection is 
Whirligig House, by Anna R. Wright 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.75). When 
mother goes off to the hospital for a 
vear’s care, the five Yates children feel 
that it’s time to live up to the rules of 
the Yebo (Obey spelt backwards) 
Club, which they had started as a 
laudable attempt at self-government. 
What happens then is hilarious, near- 
tragic—in Aunt Tatty’s attempts to 
break up the family—and glorious, es- 
pecially in the ending when a mysteri- 
ous box yields a true Christmas trea- 
sure. This book is one of the few that 
don’t hesitate to feature a big family, 
and to have as an undercurrent theme 
a sense of God’s providence. 


HOoOpscoTcHING THE U. S. 


The next group of books skips 
around the country a bit. North Caro- 
lina features in The Haunts of Drown- 
ing Creek, by Manley W. Wellman 
(Holiday House. $2.50). Three boys 
brave the unknown horrors of half- 
ruined Chimney Pot House and suc- 
cessfully interpret the clues leading to 
a lost Confederate hoard. After a slow 
start, the book rockets into momentum. 
Background, characters and dialog are 
quite excellent. 

Maine is the next stop as Mabel L. 
Robinson tells, in Strong Wings (Ran- 
dom House. $2.75), an engaging story 
of three youngsters who fend for them- 
selves for several weeks on the coast 
of Maine while their happy-go-lucky 





A DOZEN OF SPECIAL 
MERIT 


The Trees Kneel at Christmas, 
by Maud Lovelace. See p. 181 

Little Leo, by Leo Politi. See 
p. 182 

Patrick and the Golden Slippers, 
by Katherine Milhous. See 
p. 182 

Trouble on Old Smoky, by Cath- 
erine Blanton. See p. 183 

Tuck, the Story of a Snow Hare, 
by Alfred Fluckiger. See p. 
186 

The Apple and the Arrow, by 
Mary and Conrad Buff. See p. 
186 

The Unwilling Pirate, by West 
Lathrop. See p. 188 

Bulldozer, by Stephen W. Mead- 
er. See p. 189 

St. Clare of Assisi, by Nesta de 
Robeck. See p. 190 

A Girl Called Hank, by Amelia 
E. Walden. See p. 190 

La Salle and the Grand Enter- 
prise, by Jeanette Nolan. See 
p. 191 

The Explorations of Pére Mar- 
quette, by Jim Kjelgaard. See 
p. 191 











parents are in Europe. The characters 
seem a little more independent and 
self-reliant than youngsters in real life, 
but the strain of romance is pleasant 
and brought to a conclusion that is 
wise and logical for the young people 
concerned. 

Next is California—and how could 
it be avoided? In a story that has some 
memorable animal characters which 
have a definite part in the enrichment 
of the plot, Rutherford Montgomery 
tells in Hill Ranch (Doubleday. $2.50) 
how two youngsters work with en- 
thusiasm all summer to convince Mr. 
Andrews that the California fruit and 
dairy ranch can be made to pay. A few 
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recurring clichés mar the style but the 
story moves swiftly. 

California brings Florida to mind. 
Though Davey, by Rubylea Hall 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.75), is not 
quite The Yearling (as the jacket 
claims), it is nevertheless a fine re- 
gional story of a son of a Florida share- 
cropper family who wants to rise above 
his background. When Davey had 
finished all the grades in the one-room 
schoolhouse, his father declared he had 
enough learning. But during an event- 
ful summer Davey finds a way to con- 
tinue his education. This convincing 
story is drawn from the author’s per- 
sonal experience. 

Colorado is where a lonely stam- 
mering orphan overcomes his super- 
sensitiveness because of the sympathy 
he finds in working for a sheep-raising 
family. Shannon Garst recounts the 
story of John David in Rusty at Ram’s 
Horn Ranch (Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$2.50), a fine and sensitive study. 

Connecticut shades into Venezuela 
in Ruth A. Knight’s Luck of the Irish 
(Doubleday. $2.50). When Steve Sul- 
livan’s father is lost in the Venezuelan 
jungle, the young man runs the Con- 
necticut farm, but eventually has to 
go in search of his father, in which he 
is considerably helped by his Irish 
setter. Needless to say, the search has 
a happy ending. 


PROBLEMS, PLANETS, SPORTS 


Teen Talk, by Marion Glendining 
(Knopf. $2.50), consists of good- 
humored suggestions to boys and girls 
for dealing with those perennial teen- 
age problems: what to wear, how to 
get along with parents and others, go- 
ing steady, earning money, choosing 
a career. The author rather cleverly 
leaves the final decision up to the 
reader in many instances, quoting the 
opinions of anonymous teen-agers in- 
stead of laying down the law. Parents 
may not agree with all the opinions, 
but the book is quite thought-pro- 
voking. 

Another problem, perhaps for slight- 
ly younger readers, though it is one 
of those ageless books, is discussed in 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s The Story 
of a Bad Boy (Pantheon. $2.75). This 
was first published in 1869, but has 
lost none of its flavor or its fun. 

The planets swing into our ken, nat- 
urally enough, in science-fiction. One 
of the veteran practitioners of that art 
is Robert A. Heinlein, and Between 
Planets (Scribners. $2.50), though it 
is not as excellent as some of the au- 
thor’s earlier books, is still a thriller. 
Bob Harvey’s troubles start when he is 
suspected of carrying a secret message 
to Mars, which the totalitarian govern- 
ment of Earth would like to have for 
themselves. A stop-over on the planet 
Venus plunges him into a revolution, 
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why not put 


GOD IN OUR HOUSE 


in your house? 





Once you do, this warm and comforting book will become a 
permanent fixture in your home—read and enjoyed by the 


whole family. 


For here are 54 simple, charming reflections on the Gospels 
or Epistles for Sundays and some of the Feasts. The entire 
book is set in the framework of the author’s own family life 

and it’s a family you'll delight in knowing. Chapter after chap- 
ter reveals the vast, deep truths of the Gospel in a different and 
wonderfully natural way—through ordinary, everyday conver- 


sations between the author and his children. 





J oseph Breig’s children are the same as the children you know and love . . . they ask the same 
questions ...they’re puzzled by the same little problems... and they enjoy the same eternally 
beautiful stories of Jesus and His Holy Family. In fact, you'll probably enjoy just bringing 
this book to your children as much as anything else. But there’s a great deal more in it for 
you, also; for this is not just a child’s book nor just an adult’s book—GOD IN OUR HOUSE 


is a family book. 


Why not order a copy TODAY for the family to enjoy at Christmas and through the year. 
We wouldn’t be a bit surprised if it’s still around the house for your grandchildren to enjoy. 


Simply fill in the handy coupon below and drop it in the mail today. We'll send your copy out as soon as the order 
is received. 























THE AMERICA PRESS e 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York. 
Please send me........+. copy(s) of GOD IN OUR HOUSE, by Joseph A. Breig, at $2.50 each. 
( ) payment enclosed (+) bill me later 
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but he finally manages to reach his 
destination and prevent incalculable 
interplanetary disaster. 

To conclude with two books on 
sports. In Wonder Boy (Morrow. 
$2.50), William Heuman tells of a 
young Major League player who lost 
his nerve because of an accident. On 
his way to failure, he forgets himself 
in his efforts to guide a marvelous 
high-school pitcher to success in pro- 
fessional baseball. The theme of un- 
selfishness is well done. 





(From The Kid Who Batted .1000) 


Amazing and dazing fun for the 
older teens is provided in The Kid Who 
Batted .1000, by Bob Allison and 
Frank E. Hill (Doubleday. $2.50). 
When Dave King was discovered by a 
scout on an Oklahoma farm, it did not 
matter that he just wanted to raise 
chickens nor that he had had no league 
experience. With his walk record he 
becomes the sensation of the major 
leagues, and when he does score his 
first hit—-a home run—it clinches the 
pennant. 

So—that is the roundup for the 
season. There is good reading galore 
suggested in these columns. We hope 
it has been a lift to aunts, uncles, 
parents, friends for the Christmas sea- 
son, and indeed for all the year. 

H. C. G. 











This survey of the children’s books 
was made possible by the very 
generous help given by the follow- 
ing librarians who are experts in 
children’s work: Miss Josephine 
Adamo, Miss Mary Campbell, Mrs. 
Eugenia Garson and Miss Naomi 
Noyes of the New York Public 
Library, and Miss Ethna Sheehan 
of the Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary. Richard J. Hurley, author 
of Reading in an age of looking, 
is in the Department of Library 
Science, Catholic University of 
America. 
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THE WORD 











“Let us offer thanksgiving to the Lord 
our God” (preface of the Mass). 


About twenty-five years ago the inn of 
a little Tyrolese mountain village was 
the scene of an American Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner. Turkey and cranberries 
and pumpkin pie were prepared under 
the personal supervision of the genial 
old Gastwirt. Years before he had lived 
in America, and now he would show 
these young American seminarians that 
he knew what it took to make a real 
old-fashioned Thanksgiving dinner. He 
beamed with pride as he saw the 
young clerics, their appetites whetted 
by the keen mountain air, doing full 
justice to the abundant repast he set 
before them. It was his way of giving 
thanks for benefits he had received in 
America. 

As the meal drew to a close a dear 
old Austrian priest, with tears in his 
eyes, rose to speak. God bless America! 
God bless the people who had the 
nobility of spirit to dedicate to God a 
special day in the year to remember 
His bounty and render Him thanks 
for all His gifts. Unlike the Gastwirt, 
he had never been to America. Up 
until then he had no idea of a Thanks- 
giving dinner, but he did have a true 
idea of the spirit that prompted the 
institution of Thanksgiving. 

It is indeed a noble custom to devote 
a special day for rendering thanks to 
God for a land of liberty and oppor- 
tunity, for a land of peace and 
abundance. But the debt of gratitude 
we owe to God can never be paid on 
one day. As the preface of the daily 
Mass puts it, “it is truly meet and just, 
right and salutary that we should at 
all times and in all places offer thanks 
to Thee, O Holy Lord, Father Al- 
mighty...” 

For the Catholic, every day is a day 
of thanksgiving. “From the rising of 
the sun to the going down of the same 
My name is great among the Gentiles, 
and in every place there is offered a 
clean oblation.” The prophet Malachy 
is referring to the Eucharist. In every 
part of the world, in all the rites of 
the Church, the solemn sacrificial part 
of the mass is prefaced with the words: 
“Lift up your hearts!” Then: “Let us 
give thanksgiving to the Lord our 
God!” In the Greek rite and language 
this could also mean: Let us offer the 
Eucharist to the Lord our God, Fer 
the Greek word Eucharistia means 
thanksgiving. 

Even in old Testament times, the 
Jews, obeying the law that God gave 
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them through Moses, set aside eight 
days when new life sprang from the 
earth in the springtime and thanked 
God for bringing them out of bondage 
into a land of liberty. Again they 
thanked Him for the land of bounty at 
the season of Pentecost or First Fruits, 
and yet again in the fall for the 
divine bounty that had blessed their 
land with the full harvest. These were 
the “thanksgiving” festivals of the Old 
Law. 

But all these feasts were meant as 
preludes to a greater spiritual feast that 
was to come in the Kingdom of Christ. 
Then we were to lift up our minds and 
our hearts. Thanking Him indeed for 
all the gifts of nature, the sunshine and 
showers and the fruits of the field, we 
were above all to thank Him for shar- 
ing with us His own Divine Son. For 
He it was who delivered us from bond- 
age and brought us from darkness to 
light, and culminated His blessings by 
taking bread and wine and, offering 
thanks to His eternal Father, changing 
them into His own Body and Blood to 
be our daily spiritual food and the life 
of our souls. 

For the true follower of Christ every 
day is Thanksgiving day. For the ar- 
dent follower of Christ there is pre- 
pared a Thanksgiving meal—a Eucha- 
ristic banquet every day. 

Joun J. Scanton, S.]. 





THEATRE 











THE NUMBER, as the title suggests, 
is an underworld melodrama which ap- 
pears to be tailored for motion pic- 
tures, where it will doubtless be more 
exciting than it is on the stage of the 
Biltmore. Dane Clark and Martha 
Scott are starred in leading roles, with 
Murvyn Vye and Jennie Goldstein 
featured in the billing. More anent that 
matter, as they say, anon. Paul Vroom 
and Irving Cooper are the producers, 
and the staging was capably super- 
vised by George Abbott. Ralph Al- 
swang designed the sets, while Jocelyn 
claims credit for the costumes. 

In this rather impressive production, 
in which so many important names and 
admirable skills are involved, only one 
element is inadequate—the play con- 
tributed by Arthur Carter. It was ap- 
parently Mr. Carter’s intention to 
write a good old-fashioned melodrama 
that would keep an audience gasping 
in suspense. But he made the mistake 
of including irony in his story. For an 
author to give his play a touch of irony 
is tantamount to making it rational; 
and melodrama, except in a very naive 


society, becomes nonsense the instant 
it is subjected to the faintest glimmer 
of the light of reason. 

Melodrama is a respectable theat- 
rical art, or sub-art, if you want to be 
technical. But it is plausible and en- 
joyable only so long as the audience is 
willing to suspend its collective reason- 
ing faculty and accept the situations as 
unquestioningly as it accepts the in- 
visible fourth wall of a box set. Any 
line of dialog or any situation that sug- 
gests reality is fatal to the voluntary 
illusion. 

To keep the illusion intact the char- 
acters must be simple, never complex. 
Every character must be on the side of 
either good or evil, although secondary 
characters may change sides. In The 
Number, all the principal characters 
are either heels or hussies, about whose 
fate one cannot be too concerned. 
There is no hero and no villain, and 
consequently no excitement. What's 
left of a putative melodrama is some- 
thing resembling an underworld fairy 
tale that would be totally uninteresting 
if it were not saved by Murvyn Vye’s 
eloquent performance. 

Mr. Vye is cast as an underworld 
character who operates a combined 
numbers bank and wire room for horse 
players. The story pivots on Mr. Vye’s 
suspicion that a trusted employe (Mar- 
tha Scott) has conspired with one of 
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his customers (Dane Clark) to “plant” 
a number for a big payoff. Every news- 
paper reader knows what happens 
when a big-time professional gambler 
suspects that he has been cheated. It’s 
murder. 

The expected murder occurs in The 
Number, but only after the author has 
done everything anybody could pos- 
sibly think of to make the events lead- 
ing up to the crime implausible. In the 
meantime, Mr. Vye’s vigorous per- 
formance keeps the play alive. Mr. Vye 
is not starréd in the billing, and prob- 
ably doesn’t rate it. All he does is to 
save The Number from being a two- 
hour bore. 


BAREFOOT IN ATHENS, presented 
by The Playwrights’ Company in the 
Martin Beck, is a brief biography of 
Socrates. Maxwell Anderson is the au- 
thor. Essentially a drama of ideas, the 
play deserves more extended comment 
than present available space allows. 
The production will be more ade- 
quately discussed in a future publica- 
tion of this column of wisdom and wit. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 


QUO VADIS, based on Sienkiewicz’s 
novel about the conflict between 
paganism and Christianity in Nero’s 
Rome, is intentionally and uninhibit- 
edly super-colossal. Made in Italy at 
a cost of 6 or 7 million dollars—a great 
deal of which was the company’s stock- 
pile of otherwise unusable frozen lira 
—the film, by conservative estimate, 
would have cost double that amount 
if made in Hollywood. It boasts some 
sets which for size and splendor outdo 
the ancient Babylon of D. W. Griffith’s 
epochal Intolerance. It stages the burn- 
ing of Rome on a scale which should 
surely earn an Academy Award for its 
special-effects department. It turns its 
martyrs and lions loose in the Coliseum 
with a prodigal hand. Its authentically 
and handsomely garbed Roman legions 
are quite literally legion. And its mob 
scenes could provide a temporary solu- 
tion to a large-scale unemployment 
problem. 

With all this and Technicolor too, 
it is hardly surprising that the picture’s 
personal narrative seems pale and over- 
simplified by comparison. To the 
cast’s and director Mervyn Le Roy’s 
credit the story comes through, de- 
spite elementary plot development and 
truncated history, with at least reason- 
able sincerity and perspective. Chris- 
tian beliefs are stated with an 
unexpected and welcome lack of 
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equivocation. The Christians them- 
selves emerge as credible human be- 
ings rather than bloodless zealots. And 
the picture scrupulously avoids the ob- 
vious temptation to use its depiction of 
pagan depravity as an excuse for sen- 
sationalism. 

Among the actors Deborah Kerr and 
Robert Taylor furnish the Christian- 
pagan romance, Leo Genn is icily ur- 
bane as a foredoomed good pagan, 
Peter Ustinov overacts colorfully in the 
Charles Laughton tradition as Nero, 
while Finlay Currie and Abraham 
Sofaer make Sts. Peter and Paul, 
respectively, something more than 
stained-glass figures. The picture is not 
for the very young or the very sen- 
sitive, but for anyone else it is a stun- 
ning and generally edifying spectacle. 

(MGM) 


BEHAVE YOURSELF, Jerry Wald 
and Norman Krasna’s contribution, 
employs an almost sure-fire plot—a bur- 
lesque gangster melodrama—and adds 
a little box-office insurance in the way 
of a hero and heroine (Farley Granger 
and Shelley Winters) who are carrying 
on a much publicized off-screen ro- 
mance. The film extracts the requisite 
number of laughs out of such items as 
misplaced corpses and a dog trained 
as a gangland go-between. What it 
lacks for adults is the firm and dis- 
criminating directorial touch which 
might have restrained its inexperi- 
enced farceurs and avoided a leering 
emphasis on the frustrated efforts of 
its principals, cast as man and wife, 
to be alone together. (RKO) 


DARLING HOW COULD YOU? is 
a quite disastrous adaptation for adults 
of J. M. Barrie’s Alice-Sit-By-The-Fire 
which buries the charm of the original 
under enough slapstick to alienate the 
Barrie fans while at the same time re- 
taining a full set of cloying period man- 
nerisms unlikely to find favor with the 
uninitiated. Joan Fontaine and John 
Lund are featured, while Mona Free- 
man, cast again as a comically earnest 
and mixed-up adolescent, occasionally 
enlivens matters. (Paramount) 


LETS MAKE IT LEGAL describes 
the romantic dilemma of a youthful 
grandmother (Claudette Colbert), re- 
cently and quite groundlessly divorced, 
who is being courted by her ex-hus- 
band (Macdonald Carey) and an old 
beau (Zachary Scott) who has become 
an international financier. The script 
is partly the work of F. Hugh Herbert, 
who has a very deft way with sophis- 
ticated dialog. But neither the pic- 
ture’s bright lines nor its able cast can 
turn an irresponsibly casual treatment 
of marriage and divorce into suitable 
screen material. (20th Century-Fox) 
Morra WALSH 
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